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Uniformly The Best 


Why Retailers Take 
The Wrappers Off 


q Retailers almost invariably remove the tissue wrappers from fruits 
4 because unwrapped fruit sells far faster than does wrapped fruit. With 
wrappers removed, most advertised fruits then take their place humbly 
alongside other fruits the origin of which is unsung and unhonored. 


q The outstanding exceptions are those with either “SLUE GOOSE” or 

1 “A. F. G.” according to quality, electrically marked on the skin of each. 
Those marks can be removed only by peeling. They even follow to the 
hotel, restaurant or household table. 


When consumers demand “BLUE GOOSE” or “A. F. G.” fruits, they 
4+ cannot be fooled by substitution. Hundreds of thousands of friends have 
been made for them by advertising; more are being made daily. Their de- 
mands must be satisfied, which is the reason discriminating dealers every- 
where are willing to pay more for them than for other fruits. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 


Dependable ‘Quality 
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Profits of Similar 
Institutions 


BOND AND MORTGAGE GUAR- 
ANTEE TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 


This Corporation has returned to 
the original investor on each $1,000 
invested $6,229 in cash dividends; 
$4,000 in stock dividends and a sur- 
plus and undivided profits to the cred- 
it of each $1,000 originally invested of 
$4,448.00, giving a total profit of $14,- 
667.00, an earning of over 69% annu- 
ally on original $1,000 invested. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


This Corporation over a period of 
six years earned 115% annually on its 
original capitalization. Since the or- 
ganization of this Corporation each 
stockhoder has received for each $1,- 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


000 original investment twelve times 
his original holdings in stock divi- 
dends or $12,000, and in addition has 
received in cash dividends more than 
three times his original investment 
or $3,055, making a total of $15,055 re- 
turns on investment of $1,000. 


Safety 


First Mgrtgages on improved, in- 
come producing Real Estate are the 
safest form of investment in the 
world. 

Individual investors have fallen in 
line with the more experienced and 
cautious institutions, and are ‘today 
consistent buyers of First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. 

There is no investment sounder 
than bonds on real estate. 

The Florida Mortgage, Title & 
Bonding Co. will engage in the safest 
business in the world in the one 
state in this Union which offers the 


Florida is the only State in the Uniom that has not created from five to 
one hundred companies of this character to encourage the upbuilding of the 
State in the way of providing money to the large office building builders, the 
home builders, the farmer, the fruit grower, the rancher and the general 
public who are anxious to develop the State and their respective communi- 
ties with money obtained at a reasonable rate of interest. And the tremen- 
dous profits derived from this manner of financing goes into the pockets of 
the people of the State who own and control them. 


There is not a company of sufficient magnitude in the State to handle 
the business heretofore outlined. If the future progress of Florida as a 
sovereign State is to be well taken care of, then the financial and moral 
support of its citizens should be as a unit in helping create an institution 


such as the 


Florida Mortgage, Title & Bonding Company 


Second Floor Giddens Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 





Mortgage, Title & Bonding Co. 
General Counsel, 


SHUTTS & BOWEN, 
Miami, Fla. 


Temporary Offices, Second Floor, Giddens Building, 


Tampa, Fla. 






greatest opportunities in this respect. 

Florida is just commencing to de- 
velop. Her possibilities during the 
next twenty-five years stagger the 
imagination. Geographically she is 
ideally situated to be the seat of the 
greatest realty development the Unit- 
ed States has ever known. 


Business of 
Company 


The Florida Mortgage, Title & 
Bonding Company of Florida is or- 
ganized with an authorized capital 
of $2,500,000, primarily for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling approved 
First and Second Mortgages, Gov- 
ernment, State, County, Municipal, 
School and Public Improvement 
Bonds, finance building construction, 
to discount Commercial paper, Trade 
Acceptances, Guaranty of Title, Con- 
struction Loans, etc. 


FLA. MTG., TITLE & BOG. CO. 
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Letters of a Florida 


Citrus Grower to 
His Nephew 


Vill. 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock 

Groves, Florida, to Samuel 

Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich. 
Dear Sam: 

Ola Miss Brown has her nephew here for a visit. Yes- 
terday she confided that she didn’t know whether Willie was 
corrupting her parrot or the parrot was corrupting Willie; 
but there was evident fallings from grace on the part of both 
and she either was going to have to send Willie home or 
send the parrot away for the rest of Willie’s stay. 

This along with my receipt of your letter to the effect 
you had been pretty strongly sold on the idea of turning your 
fruit over to a national marketing organization to be sold 
under the Pink Parrot brand is rather a coincidence. It is 
evident that the Pink Parrot folks have been trying to cor- 
rupt you, but I sincerely hope they have not gone very far 
with it. 

I am not inclined to underestimate them; but I would 
point out that they have a great many irons in the fire, so 
that their organization is not so large in proportion to their 
undertakings as might at first think. 

If you decide to turn your fruit over to them, you can 
only help in building up prestige for the Pink Parrot brand, 
which belongs solely to them. If, on the contrary, you take 
my advice and join the Florida Citrus Exchange, you at once 
become part owner in the Sealdsweet trademark, which dis- 
tinguishes our fruit, and no one can take the ownership away 
from you. The more we build up the prestige of the Seald- 
sweet trademark with the fruit trade, and with consumers 
through our national advertising, the more we are building 
for ourselves. 

Already we have done a great deal by establishing a 
reputation for the Sealdsweet trademark. That is best 
shown by figures of the auction markets where all sales are 
a matter of definite record. They show conclusively that 
in recent years we have obtained higher averages for fruit 
of each grade than have been obtained for all other Florida 
citrus fruit sold in competition with Sealdsweet. There is 
no doubt this same condition holds good in outside private 


one 


sales markets, but we have made no claims in connection 
with these because sales in these markets are not a matter 
of definite record. They might be disputed; but no one has 


yet challenged the accuracy of the figures compiled from the 
auction markets. I believe Sealdsweet must be a better 
trademark with a better reputation than any other in use in 
Florida, else why these beiter prices paid for Sealdsweet’? 
Again, the Florida Citrus Exchange is an institution of 
Florida growers, by Florida growers, and for Florida grow- 
ers, It is inseparable from Florida. Its operations benefit 
purely Florida growers and owners of property in Florida 
The Pink Parrot folks are spread out over the country. They 
cannot make any special effort in behalf of Florida for that 
reason. If they wished, they could withdraw entirely from 
florida and still not affect their total operations very much. 
These things are aside from the fact that the Pink Parrot 
organization is a commercial one operating for profit, which 
must be obtained somewhere between the growers and the 
markets. The Florida Citrus Exchange being a co-operative 
organization, owned by the growers whose fruit it handles, 
makes no profit between the growers and the markets but 
returns to the producers every cent which their fruit brings, 
less only its very economical cost of operating. If the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange were a small organization, it might be 
claimed by some that greater volume gave them a chance to 
obtain greater economy. However, that is not the case. 
The great volume which the Florida Citrus Exchange now 
handles enables it to make sales at very lowest cost. In fact, 
! believe it is generally conceded that the Exchange's selling 
ec st is the lowest of any organization handling Florida fruits. 
; There is nothing particularly spectacular about the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange or its operations. It is a business or- 
ganization of Florida growers, It doesn’t depend for effect- 
iveness upon any particular star, or stars. On the contrary, 
it is So arranged that any man, or several men, may drop out 
of the active handling of ‘ts affairs and the business go for- 
ward withovt hesitation. with unceasing effectiveness. 
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I suggest you consider all these things carefully before 
you sign a Pink Parrot-contract, remembering that a man’s 
handwriting is never so bad it cannot be read correctly after 
he has signed somewhere on the dotted line. Also, that from 
the standpoint of being able to let g6 when ready, it is often 
better to take a bull by the tail rather than by the horns. 

It may be well to remember that I have not gotten all 
my information at the Florida end of the line. I have made 
numbers of trips around the markets, both before I joined 
the Florida Citrus Exchange and since. I have the privilege 
of knowing some sizable fruit jobbers rather intima&tely. I 
know that the fruit trade in general is disposed to give 
preference to the Florida Citrus Exchange. The tendency 
in these days is all toward reducing the number of hand- 
lings and the number of profits on foodstuffs, Jobbers prefer 
to deal with the Florida Citrus Exchange because it means 
getting their fruit direct from the producers with no profit 
in between. They give the same preference to other grow- 
ers’ co-operative marketing organizations which have made 
good, and have established reputations for dependable pack 
and square deal. The Exchange certainly has an excellent 
reputation in this respect. In fact, if it were a commercial 
organization and did its bookkeeping in a commercial way, 
it would be justified in carrying this good will on its books 
at a good many hundred thousand dollars. While on the 
basis which many commercial concerns value their trade- 
marks, Sealdsweet must be worth at least a million dollars 
to the Exchange growers who own it. 

For nearly ten years now we have been advertising 
Sealdsweet. Hundreds of thousands of Northern housewives 
have learned to value Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit for 
their own sake. They demand them from their grocers and 
fruit who, in turn, demand Sealdsweet from the 
jobbers. This definite, created demand, plus the reputation 
of Sealdsweet with the fruit trade is what accounts for our 
being able to obtain higher prices on the average for Seald- 
sweet than others are getting for citrus fruits under other 
names. 

TI have had it figured out for me, and TI am sure correctly, 
that during these ten years our advertising has in no way 
been an expense. That is, during this period we have on the 
average received sufficiently more for our fruit, not only to 
pay the immediate cost of advertising, but to show us a 
profit as well. In addition, we have had all the advantages 
of stimulating demand through the increased consumption 
which the advertising brought. It should be remembered 
it is the advertising of the Florida Citrus Exchange, and that 
alone, which has kept the consumption of our oranges and 
grapefruit stimulated that it has more than kept pace 
with the tremendous increase we have had in production. 

Right here let me point out one big advantage we have 
over some other folks. A man or woman has confidence in 
any brand or trademark just in proportion to the satisfac- 
tory experience with the products sold under it. There is 
always the possibility of someone losing confidence in Pink 
oranges unsatisfactory experience 
Pink Parrot cantaloupe. Sealdsweet is ours. It be- 
longs:to us. Best of all, it is wholly under our own control 
right here in Florida; and is used only in connection with 
fruits. The Florida Citrus Exchange has had any 
number of propositions put up to it from time to time from 
people who wanted to use Sealdsweet on jellies, marmalades 
or what not. They have appreciated the tremendous selling 
value of this well known trademark. However, the manage- 
ment always has stood steadfast in confining Sealdsweet to 
our oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. I believe that policy 
has paid substantial dividends up to now, and will continue 
to pay in the future. 

George Hopper says that money has been important to 
the human family ever since the dove went out and brought 
the green back to Noah. I am not one of those who urges 
membership in the Florida Citrus Exchange for sentimental 
but I believe that others should consider member- 
ship in the organization on the same basis that I do my own, 
which is because T beiieve it obtains for me in the long run 
more money for my fruit ‘than I could get in any other way. 

With best love to Etta, the youngsters and yourself, 
I am, as ever, Your Unele, JONAS. 
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This ietter constitutes the fifth installment of a series. 
Additional ones will be published in early Issues. 
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“Ye Friendly Groves’ 


The Which Are in Dade County, Near Miami 


“Ye Friendly Grapefruit’—that’s a 
rather unusual brand for citrus fruits. 
Its véry unusual nature is bound to 
arouse attention and there should be 
a favOrable reaction from the con- 
sumer who for the first time encoun- 
ters this proclamation of friendliness 
on the wrapper of his or her grape- 
fruit. 

“Ye Friendly Grapefruit” comes 
from Ye Friendly Groves, the which 
are located on Rural Route No. 1 out 
of Miami, and a few miles south from 
the center of the Magic City. 

Ye Friendly Groves are themselves 
just a bit original in their nature. 
They are not the property of a corpo- 
ration which has adopted this designa- 
tion in a calculated attempt to obtain 
public approval. Neither do they con- 
stitute one of those development pro- 
jects of the general nature of which 
we are all familiar, where a firm of 
developers has produced groves and 
sold them to outside investors. On 
the contrary Ye Friendly Groves are 
a group of groves belonging to a lim- 
ited number of persons who are them- 
selves close friends, and who by act- 
ing together have found it poss ble to 
handle their citrus properties to very 
excellent advantage within the circle 
of their own close friendship. 

Edward R. Jones, once a Pennsyl- 
vania banker but for many years a 
resident of Dade County, is one of 
these. The others are Robert Ander- 
son of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, J. 
B. French of Jamaica, New York, Jar- 
vis A. Wood of Philadelphia, and C. 
W. Nichols of Philadelphia and Mi- 
ami, and with two sisters of Mr. Jones 
constitute the circle of personal 


friends who have thus established .a 
community of interest for the hand- 
ling of their affairs and yet have pre- 
served all their individual rights and 
privileges, without merging their in- 
terests or losing control over their 
individual properties. 

The title, Ye Friendly Groves, has 
led to a misapprehension in some 
quarters. There are some who, put- 
ting two and two together, have pro- 
ceeded to make five out of the equa- 
tion, by jumping at the conclusion 
that the owners of these properties 
were members of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, in other words. 
Investigation develops that none of 
the owners are communicants of the 
Quaker church. In fact, a poll of the 
ownership indicates that a clear ma- 
jority are members of the Baptist 
church. No reference to religious be- 
lief was intended in the selection of 
the title. Instead, it simply was felt 


that the groves were a friendly ad- 
venture among these old and tried 
friends and that they might profit bet- 
ter by handling the products from 
their joint acreage under a distinctive 
name than they could by each stand- 
ing alone. 

Ye Friendly Groves as a whole do 
not constitute a large project. They 
embrace a total of about ninety acres 
of which approximately seventy-five 
acres are in heavy bearing trees. Ye 
Friendly Groves, however, are notable 
in that they constitute what is really 
the pioneer effort of modern and sci- 
entific citrus culture in Dade County. 

The oldest trees in Ye Friendly 
Groves are today about twenty years 
old. At the t'me these plantings were 
commenced the project of raising cit- 
rus fruits in Dade County generally 
was scoffed at. It was freely said in 
other sections of the state that it was 
an entire impossibility. With the ex- 





NOT THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN 
But Coral Rock on the Surface Amid Which the Young Trees in Ye 
Friendly Groves Originally Were Planted. 
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ception of one or two very small 
tracts of the “backyard” type no cit- 
rus plantings had then been under- 
taken in earnest in this section. The 
reason was the rocky soil. At this 
point upon the peninsula the coral 
reefs which underlie the upper stratas 
at other places come directly to the 
surface. As a result, the ground is as 
stony as in some of the rockiest parts 
of Maine or Vermont. It had been 
held that to undertake to raise citrus 
fruits here under such conditions was 
the purest folly. So thoroughly was 
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a@ group of small grove properties as 
may be found almost anywhere upon 
the peninsula. It is true that a num- 
ber of trees were lost and had to be 
replanted in the earlier days of the 
project, when the proper cultivation 
and care of citrus trees in these sur- 
roundings still was being worked out. 
It is also true that several thousand 
dollars have been spent over this pe- 
riod of years in hauling away surface 
rock which became loosened during 
cultivation. Surrounding the property 
are magnificent stone walls built of 





MAKING GROWTH AMID THE ROCKS 
Despite the Ridicule of Many, the Little Grapefruit Trees Thrived; and 
Thus was Laid the Foundation for Dade County’s Present 
Citrus Industry 


the idea scouted that none had had 
the. temerity to give the project a 
thorough trial. 

These friends, however, believed it 
could be done. They had been visit- 
ors to this very beautiful country and 
were enamored of what was then a 
more or less crude wilderness, but 
which since has come to be literally 
the winter playground for the rich 
man of America, his wife and family. 
They felt sure that citrus fruits given 
the proper planting and care would 
thrive even in this extremely rocky 
soil. They felt that there was a pos- 
sibility thus of giving this section a 
new industry which would be a pro- 
fitable one, and which could not fail 
to add to the attractiveness of the 
superb scenery and the magnificent 
tropical growth with which Mother 
Nature had endowed it. 

Mr. Jones, having spent much time 
in this vicinity, caught the Florida 
fever and prepared to make his home 
in this section. It was he who under- 
took the planting of these groves, his 
sisters joining him and his friends 
likewise. The first plantings aroused 
only laughter and cynical comment in 
many circles. This later changed to 
an admiration not unmixed with envy 
on the part of many who openly de- 
rided the early effort. 

Today Ye Frendly Groves are as fine 


the coral rock which was thus dis- 
placed. The attractive bungalows of 
Mr. Nichols and of Mr. Jones also are 
built of the same material. 


As a result of close study of local 
problems the care and cultivation of 
Ye Friendly Groves today presents no 
greater problem or more complicated 
one than does the culture and care of 
good citrus trees in almost any lo- 
cality in Florida. It may be a bit dif- 
ficult to get citrus trees properly 
started on this soil but once this is 
done the results are sufficiently grati- 
fying to justify the trouble. 


Practically all the acreage is plant- 
ed to grapefruit. Florida Common, 
Duncan and Walters grapefruit were 
used, All are doing well; and their 
fruit is of splendid quality with a skin 
of unusually smooth texture and most 
attractive. The yield is exceptionally 
good. In obtaining: this, irrigation is 
doubtless no small factor. There are 
a number of seventy foot wells upon 
the properties each with a six inch 
casing. Two types of irrigation are 
used, one the slip-joint type, the oth- 
er with revolving nozzles mounted on 
iron pipes a short distance above the 
surface of the ground. It is thus pos- 
sible to put the water on the trees 
quickly at any tme it becomes desir- 
able to do so. Therefore drouths 
have no terror for the owners. 

Mr. Jones has made his home on 
his own part of Ye Friendly Groves 
properties, and in the years he has 
been a resident there has accumulat- 
ed a wide circle of friends. Mr. C. W. 
Nichols, who is a well-to-do Philadel- 
phia manufacturer, also has a fine 
bungalow on his property and, with 
Mrs. Nichols, enjoys the winter 
months there. Mr. Nichols is a most 
interesting gentleman of great per- 
sonality; and undoubtedly has aided 
much in the undertaking through the 
thought he has bestowed upon many 
of the problems which had to be met. 

It is interesting, however, to find 
how anxious are each within this 
friendly circle to disclaim any leader- 
ship which may have contributed to 
the success of their undertakings. 
When questioned on the subject one 
is likely to find each inclined to give 
credit to some one of the others while 
disclaiming any personal part. Be 
that as it may, the fact remains that 
Ye Friendly Groves are a living mon- 
ument to the courage and tenacity of 
those who compose this little circle of 
friends, who had _ the temerity to 
dream of grapefruit groves in these 





THE ‘TREES GREW OLDER 
While some of the Littie Trees Were Lost, the Big Majority Lived and 
Thrived, Making a Splendid Growth 























unpromising surroundings, and the 
hardihood and courage to make their 
dreams come true. 

“Ye Friendly grapefruit” is a mark 
of quality. This legend, well displayed 
upon the wrappers which enclose the 
grapefruit shipped from Ye Friendly 
Groves, has come to have a consider- 
able value. The fruit trade in those 
markets to which this grapefruit has 
been sent has come to recognize its 
value. The owners of the acreage 
comprised in Ye Friendly Groves pack 


all their fruit under this brand. The 
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ity fruit is sold under the “Five Star” 
brand, there being one point in the 
star for each of these five friends and 
associates. This, of course, is sold 
under the “AFG” trade-mark. 

Some of the views which accompa- 
ny this article show the handicaps 
which it has been necessary to over- 
come in planting grapefruit trees in 
this rocky soil. Two of these show 
the young trees set out literally in 
the midst of the rocks. A later pho- 
tograph shows how they were thr-v- 
ing at seven or eight years of age, and 





THRIFTY MATURE TREES IN "FHE ROCKS 
Much of the Surface Rock was Cleared Out of the Groves, as it was 
Loosened in the Process of Cultivation 


tissue wraps are most attractive. The 
boxes which also bear the legend of 
Ye Friendly Groves are of good qual- 
ity. The grading is very careful and 
the fruit is extremely well packed. 
It is packed in the public packing 
house of R. H. Rice at Goulds, a 
short distance from Ye Friendly 
Groves properties. It is sold through 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. The 
first grade fruit is “Ye Friendly Grape- 
fruit” with the “Blue Goose” trade- 
mark superimposed. The next qual- 





COCONUT PALMS ON THE BEACH 


the still later photograph which is 
printed here shows some of these 
trees at maturity. 

Those who have accomplished this 
undertaking are no ionger young. 
They have lived to see their dreams 
grow into a splendid reality. And, as 
they look upon the work they have 
wrought, there should be great satis- 
faction to them to think of the ob- 
stacles which have been overcome to 
bring their undertaking to a success- 
ful fruition. Nor should it detract in 


It was the Beautiful Scenery in Which This Section Abounds Which First 
Attracted the Principals of Ye Friendly Groves 
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any way from their natural gratifica- 
tion to know that it is to them ‘that 
credit now is accorded for giving to 
this wonderful section an industry in 
the growing of citrus fruits wh‘ch to- 
day has grown to be of very great 
importance. 


SATSUMA INDUSTRY OF WEST 
FLORIDA DECLARED TO BE 
SURE THING 





The rise of the citrus or satsuma 
industry of West Florida means the 
bringing and cementing together of 
the extreme ends of Florida, acco-d- 
ing to the opinion of District Agent 
H. C. Clayton, of the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the University 
of Florida, expressed before a recent 
gathering of agricultural workers. 

“The very best farme’s and large 
land owners of this region are going 
into the business,” Mr. Clayton, said. 
“And they are doing so intelligently. 
The industry is not a boom, although 
it is being reported much as a boom. 

“Nondescript stock ‘s not being 
used. On the other hand, reputable 
nurserymen are growing and supply-, 
ing that section with the very best of 
plants and at a_ reasonable price. 
These men are finding diffculty iu 
reet’ng the present demand for 
stock, but they are preparing to meet 
it. As a result of this shortage it 
would ordinarily be supposed that 
growers are using any kind of stock. 
However, that is not the case. They 
refuse to have anything but the best. 
In the light of the cautions being 
taken and the intelligence with which 
the growers are approaching the in- 
dustry, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that satsuma culture in West 
Florida is going to be a success.” 

Mr. Clayton showed by careful és- 
timates that the acreage devoted to 
the satsuma in those western coun- 
ties is something like forty-six hun- 
dred with more going in all the t'me. 
The five counties devoting the largest 
area to citrus, he said, are Jackson, 
Bay, Walton, Santa Rosa and Escam- 
bia. In Walton growers have juct 
finished planting 53,000 fruit trees of 
various varieties, oranges, pears, 
peaches, blueberries, etc. 


Last year may have been a hard one 
for the farmer. Droughts may have 
burnt his crops, or floods may have 
drowned them; he may have sworn’ 
never to turn another furrow. But 
when God sends the springtime and 
the birds and flowers, He also sends 
new hope and new courage to His 
noblest craftsman, the man of the 
soil.—Selected. 
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The meeting in Orlando April 17, 18, 
19 and 20, of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society will be the thirty- 
sixth annual session of that organiza- 
tion. The Florida State Horticultural 
Society was formally organized April 
10, 1888, when eighteen citrus grow- 
ers met in Ocala. They were actuated 
by a desire to profit from the experi- 
ences of each other, and by a realiza- 
tion of their community of interest. 
A generation has come and gone. The 
Society is still held together by the 
same common interests which brought 
these eighteen growers together in 
1888, though the Society’s member- 
ship has been continuously increased 
until today it numbers something 
more than two thousand of the fore- 
most growers in Florida. 

In the thirty-six years of its exist- 
e.ce, the citrus growers have repeat- 
edly met together to discuss what 
should be done following catastrophes 
and when facing difficult situations 
and new developments. The informa- 
tion obtained at these sessions and 
the decisions made have led to the 
solution of many problems and to pro- 
gress that has resulted in the highly 
developed and successful citrus indus- 
try of today. 

In 1888 when the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural Society was founded the 
growing of budded citrus trees was 
just coming into practice. There were 
practically no standardized varieties, 
though many were under test. The 
preponderance of acreage was planted 
to seedling oranges. Grapefruit was 
hardly known on the market. Today 
the situation is reversed. Seedling 
trees no longer are planted. The 
great bulk of the citrus acreage today 
is planted to budded fruit. The va- 
rieties are well standardized. Grape- 
fruit, from being unknown, is today 
one of the important fruits on the 
markets. No small part in the prog- 
ress of the c’trus development upon 
the peninsula of Florida has been due 
to the functioning of the Florida State 
Hort‘cultural Society. The free inter- 
change of experience, together w'th 
the freely given advice of the best 
sc entific minds as given at meetings 
of this Society, have been of untold 
value to the growers who have been 
in attendance. 

At the time of the o-ganization of 
the Florida State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, nearly every grove had its own 
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small packing house and the oranges 
were all packed at home. Today, big 
modern community packing houses 
with highly specialized machinery 
handle the fruit grown in the country 
for miles around'them; and very little 
fruit is packed at the grove. 

In 1888 the practices of disease and 
pest control were comparatively crude. 
The present day’s spray program with 
the use of spray material, and the 
power sprayer are recent develop- 
ments, to which the annual sessions 
of the Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety have contributed much. In 1888 
the trector was unknown, but today 
it is becoming a necessity in the 


groves. For several years the Florida 
State Horticultural Society has given 
an important place on its program to 
discussions concerning the _ use of 
tractors in grove cultivation, and to 
these no doubt should go much of the 
credit for the development of a num- 
ber of modern grove cultivating prac- 
tices. 

By 1892 the membership and scope 
of the Society had grown to a point 
where its members felt warranted in 
formally incorporating the organiza- 
tion. This was done and it took on 
increased importance with its in- 
creased powers and prestige. 

In 1895 the citrus industry of Flor- 
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ida was practically wiped out by a 
freeze, but today it is bigger and bet- 
ter than it has ever been. We today 
can little appreciate the feelings of 
the little group of growers that gath- 
ered together at the Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting in Jacksonville on that 
spring day following the disastrous 
cold of 1894 and 1895. It was a sur- 
vival of the fittest. The timid had 
abandoned their properties and moved 
away. The members of this Society 
believed that an industry could be 
built on the ruins, and they came to- 
gether to confer with each other and 
come to a decision as to what might 
best be done. In the years following 
they came together for the purpose of 
comparing their experiences. Thus the 
foundation for the citrus industry as 
it is today was built. 

In 1912 the industry was threatened 
with another catastrophe in the shape 
of a new disease which was discov- 
ered. This was citrus canker, which 
was found to be very virulent, and 
one which could do irreparable dam- 
age. Again the growers came togeth- 
er to ask each other what should be 
done. The result of their common 
counsel and organized resistance to 
this deadly enemy of citrus trees now 
is history. This deadly enemy is now 
practically exterminated. If the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society in its 
entire lifetime had served no other 
purpose than to make possible this 
organized resistance to the spread of 
citrus canker it would have to be con- 
sidered as one of the most valuable or- 
ganizations which ever has functioned 
in Florida. 

In this campaign against citrus 
canker a new organization was born 
in the form of the State Plant Board, 
which was created at the instigation 
of, and with the consent of, the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society. 

The growers realized they must 
have protection. They gave the State 
Plant Board power, and they built a 
wall around Florida. While this wall 
is strong, it is not as strong as it 
should be. The Board should have 
more power. 

The history of the citrus industry in 
Florida and the history of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society are prac- 
tically identical. Yet the annual de- 
liberations of the Society include 
many subjects in additon to ctrus top- 
ics which are of great importance to 
all growers, and of the greatest im- 
portance as affecting the future devel- 
opment of the state. Practically ev- 
ery horticultural product which it 
may be hoped to grow successfully in 
Florida comes in for its proper discus- 
sion and dissemination of authorita- 
tive and scientific information con- 
cerning its value, and proper methods 
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of propagation. 

The annual meetings of the Society 
have provided the place, and for many 
years the only place, for the growers 
to come together to obtain informa- 
tion, as well as to plan for unified 
action in matters of importance to 
them and to the state. Its printed 
proceedings really constitute an en- 
cyclopedia of citrus culture, with 
which is included also a tremendous 
amount of valuable information on 
other horticultural subjects important 
to Florida. 

There is not a citrus grower, old or 
new, in the state who has not profited, 
directly or indirectly, from the work 
of the Society. There is not a grow- 
er, old or new, that does not owe it 
support. As an organization it has 
proven itself necessary to the indus- 
try and every citrus grower should be 
a member. Its sessions also contain 
much of interest and importance to 
those interested in other lines of hor- 
ticulture in Florida. The printed pro 
grams of the meetings, as published 
in advance of the sessions, enable se- 
lective attendance at the time sub- 
jects of particular interest are to be 
discussed. ’ 

The Society is philanthropic. An- 
nual dues are only two dollars a year 
and include a printed copy of the pro- 
ceedings which usually fill a good size 
book, all of the papers read at the 
various sessions being reproduced 
and indexed. There are, of course, 
other classes of membership which 
enable interested persons to contribute 
more substantially to the Society’s 
welfare and support, but the regular, 
or two-dollar, membership, is all that 
is necessary to entitle any oxe to all 
of the Society’s benefits. It is not 
necessary for intending members to 
be balloted upon. All that is requ‘red 
is that the intending member be inter- 
ested in horticultural subjects and be 
willing to pay the required fee to the 
secretary and be enrolled upon the 
Society’s books, which may be done 
at any time prior to or during a ses- 
sion of the organization. 

Among other things, the Florida 
State Horticultural Sociéty is now 
fathering the State Flower Show in 
connection with the State Florists’ As- 
sociation, the members of which also 
are members of the Horticultural So- 
ciety. The Flower Show and the 
floral parade in Orlando at the time of 
the coming meetings of the State 
Florists’ Association and the Florida 
State Horticultural Society promise 
to be of very considerable interest. 
The Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
has taken a hand with the idea of 
making the floral parade as large a 
success as possible. It is hoped to 
have this event, which will take place 
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on the afternoon of April 17, as com- 
prehensive and interesting as possi- 
ble. Many towns and organizations 
outside of Orlando and vicinity will 
participate with floats and automo- 
biles decorated with natural flowers, 
palms, ferns and Florida products. 
There will be a series of handsome 
cups awarded by the Orlando Cham- 
ber of Commerce as prizes for the best 
decorated automobiles or floats. Per- 
sons or civic organizations of South 
Florida towns interested in the possi- 
bility of entering one or more automo- 
biles or floats in this parade may ob- 
tain complete information, together 
with classification of competitors and 
list of prizes, from W. M. Glenn of the 
Orlando “Morning Sentinel,” who is 
chairman of this special committee of 
the Orlando Chamber of Commerce. 
Karl Lehmann, secretary of the Or- 
ange County Chamber of Commerce, 
in Orlando also will be pleased to 
confer with persons thus interested. 


PLAN REGULAR ORANGE 
SHIPMENTS FROM CHILE 


So successful was a trial shipment 
of oranges from Chile to New York 
last summer that plans are now being 
made for the establishment of reg- 
ular forwardings of the fruit from 
this new source, says a report to the 
Dept. of Commerce from Consul Van 
Treschow, Arica, Chile. Early last 
June a local merchant at Arica sent 
a small consignment of oranges to 
New York and, although it was not 
possible to forward them in cold stor- 
age, they arrived with only a loss of 
20 per cent spoiled. 

The importing firm was so pleased 
with the quality of the oranges and 
their successful transportation that, it 
cabled for immediate shipment of 
1,000,000. As this was a rather sudden 
development of the situat’on, the 
growers were not prepared with the 
necessary crates and packing facili- 
ties, and had to pass up the business. 
Last spring the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gat‘'ng Co. installed a cold storag? 
plant in one of its steamers and 10,000 
crates of fruit were successfully sent 
from Valparaiso to New. York and 
oranges could no doubt be sh rped 
similarly from Arica. In 1921 there 
were 2,226 fruit-bearing orange trees 
out of a total of 2,567 trees in Arica 
province, and the annual crop is esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 oranges. 
While limited in number, the crop is 
always assured, as there is never any 
frost in the lowlands in this region 
and, as it never rains, the crop de- 
pends only upon proper irrigation. 
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True Value of Florida’s 
Citrus Crop 


Millions of Dollars Spent for Supplies and to Prepare Crop 
for Market Which Tremendously Benefit Florida 


What does Florida’s citrus industry 
mean to Florida? Of course, we all 
realize that the citrus crop is one of 
the big sources of revenue to the 
state, and that it is very important 
commerce on the peninsula. Yet how 
many have any real idea of precisely 
what it really does mean to the com- 
mercial life and development of this 
part of the country? 

If some one were to step over to 
one of our big bankers and whisper 
to him that it would take a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of tissue pa- 
per to wrap the oranges and grape- 
fruit shipped from Florida this season 
it is likely he would murmur “Yes, 
yes,” in an abstracted manner, and go 
ahead with the things he had more 
particularly upon his mind. It is pos- 
sible if someone suggested to one of 
our foremost bankers that it would 
require a million dollars’ worth of 
tissue paper to wrap the oranges and 
grapefruit shipped from Florida this 
season that he might arouse some in- 
terest and incredulity. How many 
bankers or leading business men, not 
actually engaged in the citrus indus- 
try themselves, realize that it actually 
does require more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of tissue paper this sea- 
son to enclose the globes of juiciness 
which Florida is sending to the north? 
As a matter of fact, it actually will 
require approximately $1,250,000 worth 
of tissue paper for this purpose this 
season. 

That is a big bill, isn’t it? A 
million and a quarter dollars for tis- 
sue paper alone; and that is only one 
item in the expense bill. 

Tissue paper amounts to a little 
less than nine cents a box expense. 
It is only one of the important little 
items which are necessary to make 
our fruit sell to best advantage in 
the markets. 


It is easy to talk in millions of 
boxes when we refer to oranges and 
to grapefruit, but it is not so easy 
to realize how many hundreds of mil- 
lions of individual fruit are meant. 
When, however, careful figuring by 
an undoubted authority shows us that 
the mere wrapping of these individ- 
ual fruit this season will use up al- 
most six and one-half million pounds 
of tissue paper, we can begin to get 


an idea of the immensity of the job 
that is being performed in putting 
our fruit on the markets. Roughly, 
this amounts to two hundred and fif- 
teen car loads of tissue paper, or five 
solid trains of forty cars each. The 
manufacture and printing of this pa- 
per affords employment to many. 

An equally competent authority 
places the average freight rate paid 
on all Florida oranges and grapefruit 
shipped at just about $1.10 per box. 
Thus the fifteen million boxes which 
go out of Florida this season will 
mean that the growers and shippers 
will run up a freight bill of approxi- 
mately $16,500,000. The average 
freight paid for transit from the orig- 
inal shipping points to Jacksonville 
is placed at about 25 cents per box, 
so that at least $3,756,000 in freight 
revenue on citrus fruits must be di- 
vided among the Florida East Coast 
Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line 
railroad and the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad as the originating carriers 
in Florida. 

Assuming that our oranges and 
grapefruit go forward in trains of an 
average of forty cars each, it requires 
1,040 such trains to transport the sea- 
son’s crop at present. As the length 
of such a train is 1,850 feet, this means 
a solid line of cars and engines 1,924,- 
000 feet long, or approximately 360 
miles, which is just about the distance 
from Jacksonville to Atlanta. 


This season’s crop will utilize 15,- 
000,000 boxes. At the current price 
of 22 cents per box this means that 
$3,300,000 will be paid by the growers 
and shippers to the crate mills of 
Florida for their box requirements. 

The amount of lumber in each such 
box seems very small when you look 
at an individual box and consider how 
thin is the veneer from which the 
sides are made. Yet further figuring 
establishes that this season’s crop 
alone will require the utilization of 
seventy-five million board feet of 
lumber for boxes. That amounts to 
3,750 carloads of lumber of 20,000 
pounds each. Figured that way, one 
can better appreciate what the cutting 
of this amount of lumber contributes 
toward the further deforestation of 
Florida. 

If these boxes when packed with 


fruit could be laid down in a straight 
ly 250 packing houses scattered all 
over the peninsula. A careful esti- 
mate from competent authority fig- 
ures the investment in these packing 
houses today at approximately four 
millions of dollars. 

Now this item of boxes does not in- 
clude the field boxes which must be 
sent out from the packing house to 
receive the fruit in the groves and in 
which the fruit is brought to the 
houses for packing. The packing 
houses which are operating own and 
have in commission approximately 
250,000 such field boxes. This means 
an investment for this item of some- 
thing more than $100,000. Figuring 
that the life of an average field box 
line, end to end, they would. make a 
continuous line 33,750,000, #eet long, 
or approximately 6,400 miles in length. 
This is about twice the distance 
across the continent. 

Those who believe in advertising 
may be interested to learn that if all 
the box ends could be assembled to- 
gether in one immense sign it would 
have an area of thirty million square 
feet. However, Florida shippers paste 
labels only upon one end of the box. 
Thus if all these box ends which bear 
an illustrated label on which occurs 
mention of the shipping points in Flor- 
ida were put together they would 
be sufficient to make a sign board 
ten feet high and of sufficient length 
to stretch continuously: approximately 
the distance from New York to San 
Francisco. 

To prepare our fruit for shipment 
requires the operation of approximate- 
is five years, it will be seen that the 
addition which they make to the bill 
for boxes is considerable, and that the 
amount of lumber thus utilized is no 
small item. s 

To operate an average packing 
house with a capacity of four cars per 
day will require about fifty packers, 
four foremen and eight trucks, with 
drivers, for hauling. These constitute 
the outside force. Inside the house 
will be required about sixteen people 
as truckers, box makers and graders 
and twenty-four packers. If we are 
conservative and figure $3 per dey 
as the average wage for those one 
hundred and two persons we find 




















that the labor bill alone for such a 
packing house is $306 per day. 

Figured upon this basis, it is estab- 
lished that the labor bill for the op- 
eration of our packing houses alone 
this season will run to a little over 
three million dollars. The distribution 
of parts of this sum in the various 
communities in which these packing 
houses are located contributes large- 
ly to the prosperity of the merchants 
and business houses in those vicin- 
ities. 

Unfortunately, at this writing, the 
agricultural authorities of the state 
have not completed their census of 
the citrus trees in the state. It is an- 
ticipated that this will be ready some 
time during the coming summer. When 
this is complete it will be relatively 
easy to estimate fairly closely to the 
number of persons who find employ- 
ment in the cultivation of our groves 
during the year. It will be possible 
for an expert to strike a fairly accu- 
rate average of the number of acres 
which can be cared for by one labor- 
er, and it will also be reasonably easy 
to figure fairly close to the number 
of plows and tractors which must be 
employed for this work. It then 
should be easy, also, to approximate 
the number of tons of fertilizer which 
are being used, the cost of which is 
one of the most important bills paid 
by the citrus industry of Florida. How- 
ever, the figures given in this article 
are in each case made by experts in 
their particular lines and are based 
upon figures of definite authenticity. 
Therefore, it is perhaps just as well 
at this time to omit from this article 
tigures which must be largely guess- 
work at the best and confine it to 
statements of known facts. 

However, it must not be imagined 
we are yet through with the recital 
of the bills which we know must be 
paid. For instance, it takes some- 
thing like 60,000 pounds of paste, cost- 
ing approximately $5,400, to paste the 
end labels on the boxes of fruit which 
we know are shipped. 

The fifteen million lithographed la- 
bels themselves will cost something 
like $45,000. Also it takes very close 
to $20,000 worth of picking bags each 
season to equip the picking crews 
who go into the groves to take the 
fruit off the trees. 

$80,000 as the cost of nails to hold 
our boxes together might seem exces- 
sive to some, but we know there are 
forty-six nails in each box, and that 
a keg of nails just about handles 750 
boxes. That means 20,000 kegs of 
nails used each season. If we figure 


the cost of these at $4.00 each we 
find the item to be $80,000. There are 
500 kegs of nails to the car, so that 
it takes forty cars of nails to do the 
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job this season. 


Then there is another little item 
of $80,000 that few people would 
pause to think about. That is for car 
strips. These are thin cypress strips 
which are used to brace the packed 
boxes inside the box cars in which 
they are loaded, so as to avoid any 
shifting of the load in transit and 
consequent damage to fruit. It takes 
one hundred and_ twenty-five such 
strips nailed into each car to assure 
its safe carrying. Thus the 41,700 car 
loads this season will require 5,212,500 
such strips which, at $15 per thous- 
and, will cost just about $80,000. 

Everyone who has been into a pack- 
ing house has been interested to see 
how the box nailer cleverly adjusts 
the little piece of box strapping over 
the top center of each box, fastening 
it with a nail at either end. The small 
amount of this thin iron strapping 
used on each box seems negligible, 
yet this season it will require almost 
five thousand rolls of this box strap- 
ping, each containing six thousand 
feet, to perform this operation. The 
bill for this small item itself will 
total something like $55,000. 

Also we might mention clippers, 
hatchets, paraffine, rubber stamps 
and the pads that go with them, inks, 
stationery and forms and a lot of 
other things which contribute to run 
up the total bill yet are relatively in- 
significant in themselves. It also 
should be remembered that there is 
a further bill for power to operate 
these packing houses, for engines and 
their maintenance and for fuel, wheth- 
er gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 
If the packing house does not main- 
tain its own power plant, it must buy 
power from some nearby source, 
whether electrical or otherwise; and 
the item of power cost is not an in- 
significant one. 

Then there is one big item which it 
is very difficult to approximate at all. 
That is the item of rubber tires for 
the trucks and automobiles employed 
in these various operations. The fleets 
of automobiles and trucks thus em- 
ployed represent in the total a very 
The wear and tear 
and depreciation upon these is nat- 
urally very great. Because of the na- 
ture of the work performed the wear 
and tear upon tires is especially great 
and many thousands of dollars are 
annually required to pay the bill. 

The subject is so big that it may 
be handled only sketchily within any 
reasonable space. It is so important, 
however, as to deserve the attention 
of every resident of Florida, whether 
engaged in the citrus business or not, 
because it is money flowing out thru 
these channels which plays the big- 
gest part in the prosperity of every 


great investment. 
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man, woman and child upon the penin- 
sula. Frequently references are made 
to the value of the citrus crop. Usual- 
ly in these all items of outside expense 
are eliminated and it is attempted to 
show the value of the crop in the 
money returned to the growers net 
for their fruit upon the trees. Even 
a casual reading of the foregoing fig- 
ures should be sufficient to convince 
any thinking person that the value of 
Florida’s citrus crop in reality is far 
greater than such estimates would 
indicate, and in the total is a very 
tremendous thing. So tremendous is 
it, that it is practically impossible to 
put an accurate and definite figure 
upon it. 


PRUNING NECESSARY IN 
PROPER CITRUS CULTURE 


Pruning is one of the most vital 
operations in citrus culture. And it 
is one of the most neglected and dis- 
regarded, according to some of the 
most successful growers in Florida. 

Up until the last year or two the 
labor situation has been so serious 
that many groves had to go neglected. 
As a result, more pruning is needed 
now than otherwise would be the case. 
And, further, this forced neglect has 
caused many growers to form the 
habit of not pruning. 

However, “it is highly important 
that all groves be looked over during 
winter, and where pruning is found to 
be necessary, it should be done,” say 
specialists of the Florida College of 
Agriculture. “There is much mela- 
nose and some withertip scattered 
thruout the citrus areas. Many groves 
have much dead wood which should 
be cut out in the dormant seasons. 
Cut it out and destroy it. Dead wood 
in the citrus grove means disease in 
nearly every case.” 

These specialists advise that cuts 
in pruning should be made smooth 
and close to the trunk or the large 
branch from which cut. The _ cut 
should be deep enough to get all dead 
wood. Large cuts should be water- 
proofed by painting. 

It is not best to prune out vigorous 
growth from the inside of citrus trees, 
especially grapefruit. These interior 
branches are good fruiters. Further, 
by pruning them out, wood growth 
and fruiting are forced to the outer 
branches. Expert instructions read, 
“First cut out all dead wood, then 
prune lightly and cautiously.” 





Thorough spraying, pick-ng up and 
destroying drops and frequent cultiva- 
ton are the control measures for the 
insect pest which causes wormy 
peaches. Ask your county or home 
demonstration agent about it. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR MARCH 





Timely Suggestions for Grove Operations 
During Present Month 





Kecp the Acme harrow going every week 
or ten days in the citrus grove. Frequent 
cultivation checks loss of moisture required 
by young fruit. 

Trim nursery stock, preparatory to bud- 
ding. Start budding if stock is ready. 

Spray to control melanose and scab of cit- 
rus with 3-3-50 bordeaux-oil emulsion (1 per 
cent. oil); apply the spray 10 days after the 
petals fall. 

If you have not already applied your 
spring fertilizer, lose no time in getting it on 
the ground at once. 





FLORIDA AGAIN ESCAPES 





Florida has again escaped a threatened freeze, 
but by a margin so narrow that considerable ap- 
prehension was felt by not a few growers in many 
sections of the citrus belt. While the lowest tem- 
perature recorded in any of the citrus producing 
sections was barely at the freezing point, and 
several degrees above any possibility of danger to 
fruit or tender early growth, the fear experienced 
by many growers was very genuine, and based 
upon remembrance of former experiences when 
similar conditions prevailed. 

As it turned out, the cold spell probably was an 
actual benefit to the fruit still remaining on the 
trees and to the trees themselves by retarding 
the tendency to too early growth and premature 
bloom. Be that as it may, it is certain that many 
growers had a bad night or two of anxiety, and 
those who were fortunate enough to have their 
groves provided with grove heaters had every- 
thing in readiness to put them into service had 
the mercury dropped a few degrees lower. The 
feeling of assurance which such growers felt in 
the knowledge that they had the means of pro- 
tection at hand if needed, probably went a long 
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ways toward compensating them for the initial 
investment in this form of “frost insurance.” 


ee 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





The state, district and county fairs for the 
present season are now matters of history, but 
the greatest of all horticultural gatherings of the 
state is yet to come—the annual meeting of the 
Florida Staté Horticultural Society which meets 
this year at Orlando, beginning on April 17. 

Meeting as it does in conjunction with the 
Florida State Flower Show of the State Florists’ 
Association, the horticultural meeting presents 
possibilities of interest and benefit to horticultur- 
ists in every line not presented by any other gath- 
ering or exhibition in the state. 

In matters of citrus culture and allied lines, 
men of acknowledged authority and leadership 
will be pressed into service to give the results of 
their experiences and experiments, while federal 
and state representatives in the world of horti- 
cultural research will present the scientific side of 
their findings in cultural methods and disease 
and pest control. ; 

The flower show to be staged by the State 
Florists Association in collaboration with the 
Horticultural Society and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will be an inspiration and a rev- 
elation of Florida possibilities in this line which 
will be well worth the while of every lover of 
flowers and home decorations in the state. 

The next issue of The Citrus Industry will con- 
tain much information in regard to both of these 
meetings—information which it will be well to 
read and digest before the opening dates of the 
Orlando meetings on April 17. 

_———— 


CANNING GRAPEFRUIT HEARTS 





The canning of grapefruit hearts promises to 
become an important adjunct to the citrus indus- 
try in Florida. The pioneer plant at Miami fully 
demonstrated the feasibility of this citrus by- 
product industry and now plants are in successful 
operation at Haines City, Eagle Lake and other 
points in the citrus belt. Playts at present in 
operation report a sales demand in excess of 
their ability to secure stock for canning, a condi- 
tion in pleasing contrast to that experienced in 
scme other lines of citrus by-product endeavor. 

The canned grapefruit hearts appear to make 
an appeal to the palates of buyers which must 
be gratifying indeed to the canners, and should 
be of interest to all growers as reflecting the pos- 
sibilities for consumption of their product through 
the opening up of new channels and the exten- 
sion of the period of consumption throughout the 
vear. Gauged by present indications, canned 
grapefruit is destined to become as popular dur- 
ing the summer months, when uncanned fruit is 
not available, as canned peaches or canned plums 
in winter time. 

re) eer 

Whether it is spraying or dusting, fertilization 
or cultivation, make the job thorough and com- 
pléte if you would hope for best results. 

een Paeaesee 

If your young trees are not in good condition, 
there is no time like the present to begin putting 
them in good condition, 
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GRAPEFRUIT—CALIFORNIA AND FLORIDA 





There is a difference between the culture of 
citrus fruits in California and Florida—and be- 
tween the citrus fruits of the two states as well. 
This is one of the things which the California 
“trippers” learned on their recent visit to Florida, 
as set forth in the following from the Miami Me- 
tropolis: 

“The success of Ralph Polk of Miami in per- 
fecting tin containers in which grapefruit will 
keep for the market has been receiving some at- 
tention in California, says the Los Angeles Ex- 
press printing the item with a picture of Mr. Polk. 
The California paper says Mr. Polk lives in Miami, 
‘where they grow grapefruit almost as succulent 
as that grown in California.’ 

“Charles L. Seltzer. of Santa Monica, Calif., 
sending a clipping of the item in the Los Angeles 
paper to the Miami Metropolis: makes this ob- 
servation: ‘California has grown a grapefruit fit 
for a Jap to eat, and your Indian River oranges 
and many grown in Orlando are 100 years ahead 
of the best grown here. I live in California, but 
have passed many winters in Miami and Orlando 
and know a little bit about grapefruit and or- 
anges.’ 

“The citrus fruit growers of California now in 
Miami, after a visit to the groves in Dade county, 
were enthusiastic over the grapefruit, stating 
that the quality of the fruit here is the best they 
have ever known and that California has never 
been able to produce grapefruit in such glory and 
perfection.” 

0 () 

Some very timely articles on citrus conditions 
in Cuba and the Isle of Pines are among the good 
things in store for readers of The Citrus Industry 
in the near future. They are being prepared by 
one who knows at first hand whereof he writes. 


ial at eae 
TEXAS’ CITRUS ACREAGE 


~ 
\ 


a According to figures gathered by R M. Hal- 
stead, Federal horticulturist of Mission, Texas, 
there are at present approximately 1,500,000 cit- 
rus trees planted in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Assuming that these trees are planted at the 
proper intervals of 25 feet apart, it is estimated 
that something over 21,000 acres is now devoted 
to citrus fruits in the valley. 

It is stated by another authority that there are 
already under irrrigation fully 500-000 acres of 
land in the valley, all of which is adaptable to cit- 
rus culture. California has about 250,000 acres 
in citrus fruits, including lemons; and Florida, 
including its young non-bearing groves, has con- 
siderably less. 

Just what the opening of the Texas field may 
mean to Florida and California remains to be 
seen. It has been demonstrated that fruit of 
good quality can be produced in the Rio Grande 
Valley, but the industry there is entirely too 
young to have demonstrated conclusively just 
what the possibilities may be. Texans are firm 


in their belief in the success of their efforts and 
are planting new acreages as fast as suitable nur- 
sery stock can be secured. While Floridians and 
Californians are not as yet prepared to accept 
Texas on the footing of an accredited co-worker 
or serious competitor, they are at least “keeping 
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an eye on her.” 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley is now supplying 
a large part of Texas with its citrus fruits, and if 
the planters there can withstand the rigors of 
the “northers” which frequent that section, they 
will have to be reckoned with in at least the mar- 
kets of the Central West. 

—_——_—_—_—0 

The citrus grower who is too proud—or. too 
narrow—to devote a little attention and some of 
his spare acres to allied side lines is missing a 
good bet. Avocadoes, grapes, bananas, mangos: 
guavas, surinam cherries and peaches are just a 
few of the many fruits which grow and produce 
well in Florida, the cultivation of which would 
add many dollars to the bank account of citrus 
growers, besides supplying his table and the local 
market with fresh fruit every day in the year. 

alata idea annacaiaade 

Now comes Texas with the report that grove 
heaters did much toward averting damage to 
young citrus groves during the recent freeze 
which visited the Lower Rio Grande Valley. It 
is only a question of time until Florida will ex- 
perence the need of such grove protection. 

——————____ 9. 

Are you planning to produce better fruit this 
season? If not, your more progressive neighbor 
will swell his bank account at your expense next 
shipping season. The best fruit always means 
the best profits. No mistake about that. 

Make your plans to attend the annual meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural Society and the 
State Flower Show at Orlando, April 17-21. The 
program this year will be better than ever. 

SS 

Florida Satsuma growers will soon be able to 
secure home-grown trifoliata stock for their 
plantings—and there will be no danger of citrus 
canker or other imported infestation. 


Have you sent in your membership fee for the 
Florida Horticultural Society? If not, Secretary 
Bayard F. Floyd of Orlando would be pleased to 
receive it today. 





—O 
Not all the big men are yet residents of Florida 
—but they are fast becoming so. Babson is the 
latest celebrity to join the ranks of Florida boost- 
ers—and residents. 
a 

From Colorado comes an inquiry as to data on 
the culture of oranges, grapefruit, avocados, 
mangoes and grapes. All the world is looking to 
Florida for the production of sub-tropical fruits. 

ee ) 

Those satsuma growers up in West Florida are 
early displaying wisdom. They refuse to plant 
any but the very best of nursery stock. 

oO 


No better fruit grows than the Satsuma, and 
there is ample room in Florida for this latest ad- 
dition to the citrus field of the state. 

Paint is a fairly good substitute for a shed if 
you must leave your expensive grove tools ex- 
posed to the weather. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The Dust Method for Control- 
ling Rust Mites of Citrus Trees 


By W, W. Yothers and Arthur C. Mason, Bureau of Entomology, Orlando, Fla. 


It has been known since 1885 that 
sulphur when applied to citrus trees 
and fruits as a dust was extremely 
effective in killing rust mites. The 
first record of its effectiveness is given 
by Hubbard. (1) The first’ citrus 
grower in Florida, perhaps, to use 
this method was Mr. F. G. Sampson, 
Boardman, Florida, in 1900 or 1901. 
At first, a hand operated machine was 
used to apply the sulphur, but later a 
power duster was used. This method 
is still used by Mr. Sampson with 
much success. Messrs. Chase & Com- 
pany used this method also, but dis- 
continued it about 1906, because it 
was found practically impossible to 
get the men up-early enough in the 
morning to do the work while the dew 
was on the foliage. The DeSoto Fruit 
Company of Arcadia has used the dust 
method for several years and Mr. An- 
derson, the superintendent, is still a 
believer in the merits of this method 
of control for rust mites. Several oth- 
er growers have used the dust method 
with more or less success. In 1919 
there was a renewed interest in dust- 
ing citrus trees to kill rust mites and 
we did considerable experimental 
work to determine the value of this 
method. This interest, however, died 
in 1920 and 1921 but great interest 
was manifested in 1922. 

However, this method has never 
come into general favor with the Flor- 
ida citrus growers. There are sev- 
eral reasons for the failure of this 
method to become extensively prac- 
tised. Among others is the belief that 
the operation must be done either at 
night or early in the morning when 
the foliage is still wet with dew. Also 
it has been thought that dusting 
would only be effective when applied 
to foliage covered with microscopic 
hairs. Since citrus leaves are very 
smooth there was some doubt if 
enough sulphur would remain on the 
leaves to produce results. In my opin- 
ion, however, the greatest obstacle to 
its general practice has been its lack 
of advocates and never having been 
thoroughly tried out. 

Effects of Sulphur on Rust Mites 

Dusting as a- method for rust mite 
control owes its value to the extreme 
sensitiveness of the mites to sulphur. 
Sulphur in any form will produce im- 
mediate death. The following quota- 
tion is taken from Hubbard’s Orange 


Insects, pp. 116-117: “The mites, both 
adult and young, are very sensitive to 
sulphur, and are readily killed by it in 
any form in which it can be made to 
act upon them. The eggs, however, 
are not readily affected, and even sur- 
vive an exposure to the fumes, which 
will kill the plant. Fumigation can 
not be resorted to without extreme 
danger to the life and health of the 
trees. The finely powdered (sub- 
limed) flowers of sulphur does not 
affect the plant. It adheres more 
readily than might be supposed to 
the smooth surface of the leaves, and 
especially when they are roughened 
by the mites, it is not entirely washed 
away by heavy rains. Although it 
does not kill the eggs, it effectually 
exterminates the free mites, which 
are sure to come in contact with it 
in their wanderings, and if it can be 
made to remain upon the plant, the 
young as they are hatched are also 
destroyed. 

“Flowers of sulphur must therefore 
be regarded as one of the cheapest 
and most effective remedies for rust 
mite. * * * With proper appliance 
the dry powder may be sifted or blown 
upon the foliage when wet with dew 
or rain. A little wheat flour added to 
the powder would increase its adhes- 
iveness.” 

Mr. Hubbard also records several 
experiments in which flowers of sul- 
phur was dusted through a loosely 
woven cloth over leaves infested with 
rust mites. All adult mites were dead 
in twenty-four hours. The eggs were 
not prevented from hatching at the 
expiration of nine days but the young 
mites were killed soon after hatching. 
The experiment was repeated in the 
open air and the leaves allowed to 
remain on the trees. A heavy ra‘n 
on the second day did not remove all 
of the sulphur. The effect of the sul- 
phur on the mites was the same as in 
the above experiment—all mites killed 
but eggs not prevented from hatching. 
In another test a leaf infested with 
mites was confined in a tight box with 
another leaf on which sulphur had 
been dusted. No mites had been killed 
after twenty-four hours but on the 
third day only one adult mite ap- 
peared to be alive. In six days all the 
mites were killed. The eggs, how- 
ever, were not prevented from hatch- 
ing. This experiment was. repeated 


with sulphur in the bottom of the box 
and precaution taken to prevent its 
contact with the mites. The results 
were the same as before. 

Note—“By confinement in tight met- 
al boxes mites may be kept alive be- 
tween one and two weeks, or until the 
leaves dry up or mold. The destruc- 
tion of the mites in this experiment 
was therefore due entirely to the slow 
volatilization of the sulphur.” 

The results of several experiments 
conducted in 1919 not only corrobo- 
rate Hubbard’s observations but show 
that mites are so sensitive to sulphur 
that dusting as a method of control 
may be considered very promising. 
Leaves heavily infested with rust 
mites were placed under the micro- 
scope and observed while sulphur 
from a hand duster was blown over 
them. A towel was placed over our 
heads to prevent the sulphur from 
getting into our eyes during the ex- 
periment. It was very easy to see 
the grains of sulphur fall on the 
leaves and settle near the mites. 
There was, on the whole, no unusual 
activity among the mites as the grains 
of sulphur fell about them. A few 
reared themselves on their anal end 
and a few crawled very short dis- 
tances, but the majority remained 
motionless and died without any 
movement visible through the micro- 
scope. A large percentage was dead 
at the end of five minutes, nearly all 
at the end of ten minutes, and after 
twenty or twenty-five minutes no life 
could be detected. These results show 
the effect of the sulphur is practically 
instantaneous. To determine if the 
mites were dead they were touched 
very gently with a needle and if the 
legs did not move the mite was con- 
sidered to be dead. The temperature 
ranged from 90 to 92 degrees with a 
bright sun but the observations were 
made outdoors in the shade. Under 
grove conditions the same_ results 
have been observed, all mites being 
killed almost instantly. In all groves 
dusted in 1919 and 1922 the mites 
were dead in an hour after the dust- 
ing. After twenty-four hours the dead 
bodies of those mites that have not 
fallen from the foliage and fruit turn 
brown and in a short time thereafter 
dry up. 

While, no doubt, the nearer the sul- 
phur comes to the mite the sooner. 





we. 
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death will result, it is not necessary 
to have it come in immediate con- 
tact. We put two large heavy paper 
sacks over two branches each having 
about six fruits heavily: infested with 
mites. Into one a fairly large quan- 
tity of sulphur was placed so that it 
did not come nearer than from six to 
eight inches to the infested fruits. 
The other sack did not contain any 
sulphur. At the end of three days no 
mites had died in the sack without 
sulphur, while nearly all were dead 
in the sack containing the sulphur. 
they look upon the work they have 
These latter fruits are fairly bright 
while there is much rust on those 
Several additional experiments car- 
ried on in 1922 and 1923 confirm the 
above results. 
Extent and Duration of Experimental 
Work 

The dust method for controlling 
rust mites was tested on a fairly 
large scale in 1919 in two groves con- 
taining about 450 large seedling trees. 
Again in 1922 two groves containing 
about 1000 trees were under experi- 
mentation. Several other groves dust- 
ed commercially were under observa- 
tion, and the experience of many cit- 
rus growers throughout the state who 
used the dust method has been drawn 
upon for material for this paper. 
Equipment and Method of Application 

There are on the market a great 
many dusting machines with varying 
capacities suitable for any acreage. 
All of our experimental work was 
done with power machines mounted 
on four wheels similar to a regular 
wagon truck. The fans revolved 
about 3500 revolutions per minute and 
they were powerful enough to blow 
the sulphur to the tops of the highest 
seedling trees. In one type of ma- 
chine the material passed through 
the fan housing itself. In the other 
type the material was forced through 
sieves by means of brushes. The air 
currents created by the fan passed 
just beneath the seives blowing the 
sulphur to the tops of the trees. With 
such a machine it required one hour 
and ten minutes to dust a grove of 485 
trees and two hours to dust another 
one containing 525 trees. The experi- 
ence of several citrus growers indi- 
cated that no difficulty should be en- 
countered in dusting 40 to 60 acres in 
one day and in exceptional cases even 
80 to 100 acres can be treated. The 
team should not be permitted to stop 
except to fill the hopper or because of 
some unavoidable accident. An effort 
should be made to blow sulphur into 
each tree. To do this the machine 
should be operated on the windward 
side of each row and the blow or ex- 
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haust pipe of the fan directed as near 
to the top and side of the tree as pos- 
sible so that the sulphur will fall on 
the foliage and fruits. It is not nec- 
essary to go on both sides of the row 
with the machine since the sulphur 
will cover all of the foliage by the 
single trip. In fact future work may 
show that one trip in alternate rows 
may be sufficient. 

Materials Used and Quantities 

Required 

Flour of Sulphur—A large part of 
our experimental work was done with 
this form of sulphur which is perhaps 
the cheapest grade of sulphur that 
may be used for dusting purposes. It 
is 991%% pure, is somewhat coarse 
and heavy but comes out of the ma- 
chine in fairly good shape and reaches 
the tops of the highest seedling trees. 
It required about a pound to cover a 
tree. The results were entirely sat- 
isfactory, producing a complete mor- 
tality. 

Flowers of Sulphur or Sublimed Sul- 
phur—A cons‘derable portion of our 
experimental work was also done with 
this sulphur. It is a very fine bulky 
and fluffy material and comes out of 
the machine in fine shape producing 
a cloud of sulphur particles that en- 
velopes the trees. Owing to the great 
bulk of this form of sulphur it only 
requires a little more than one-half 
pound per tree. The results were 
highly satisfactory producing a com- 
plete mortality. 

Sulphur and Lime Mixtures—There 
are a great number of dust mixtures 
on the market in Florida. Most of 
these are mixtures of sulphur and hy- 
drated lime in various proportions 
and depend for their effectiveness on 
the sulphur content. We used in part 
of one grove a mixture of 80% sul- 
phur and 20% hydrated lime. It came 
out of the machine satisfactorily and 
the mortality was complete. The mites 
on trees dusted in 1922 and 1923 with 
hydrated lime alone were not killed. 
In so far as could be determined no 
mortality whatever was produced. 

No injury to the fruit or foliage has 
ever resulted from the use of any 
form of sulphur dust. Even parts of 
the trees which received large 
amounts of sulphur when the dusting 
machine was standing still showed 
no injurious effect. 

Time and Application 

Dusting for rust mite control may 
be done at any time during the day to 
suit the convenience of the operator. 
Sulphur applied during the hottest 
and dryest part of the day produced 
equally as_ satisfactory results as 
when applied in the early morning. 
In a grove dusted between 11:30 a. m. 
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and 2:00 p. m. a complete mortality 
of mites was obtained. In another 
grove dusted between 7:00 and 9:00 
a. m. when the foliage was wet with 
dew similar results followed. The 
sulphur, however, adheres to the 
leaves better if it is applied when 
they are wet and therefore may be 
effective over a longer period of time. 
In the grove dusted in the early morn- 
ing some of the sulphur remained on 
the leaves and branches-after almost 
daily rains for a month. In all proba- 
bility enough sulphur remained on the 
leaves and fruit after several rains tu 
kill mites. In all cases when the sul- 
phur was applied when the leaves 
were dry the first drenching rain 
washed it all off. If the dusting can 
conveniently be done when the foliage 
is wet it is advisable to do it under 
these conditions, but operations 
should not stop if the grove is unfin- 
ished when the leaves become dry. If 
extensive work is to be done the dust- 
ing should begin in the morning and 
continue throughout the day until 
night or until the grove is finished. 
Relation of Temperature to Mortality 
of Mites 

The efficiency of dusting presum- 
ably depends upon the oxidation of 
the sulphur. The higher the temper- 
ature the more rapidly this process 
takes place and consequently the 
sooner effective results will be pro- 
duced. In every case when dusting 
was done when the temperature was 
90°F., or above, a complete mortality 
followed in a very few minutes. We 
have never found any living mites in 
a grove one hour after being dusted 
when the temperature was 90°F, or 
above. When dusting is done during 
the winter with the temperature rang- 
ing from 70 to 80°F., the effect is not 
so immediate. Sometimes it is sev- 
eral days before all the mites are 
killed. In a grove dusted January 8, 
1923, with a temperature ranging from 
75 to 80°F., in the middle of the day, 
it was two or three days before a sat- 
isfactory mortality was obtained and 
even after a week a few mites were 
still present. The official records of 
the weather bureau show that the 
average temperature prevailing in 
May, June and July when the greater 
part of the dusting for rust mites con- 
trol is done, is highly conducive for 
a complete mortality of mites. 
Relation of Rains to Effectiveness of 

Dusting 

Experiments and observations made 
in all field tests show that a large part 
of the sulphur which adheres to the 
foliage at the time of dusting will re- 
main there until it is washed off by a 


Continued on page 22. 
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Conditions Different, But 
Interests Identical 


(Extracts from the address of Frank 
Kay Anderson before the gathering 
of the California citrus party at Pine 
Tree Inn, Windermere, Sunday eve- 
ning, February 11.) 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of Florida and welcome visitors from 
the Golden West: 

I am now about to commence on the 
sad duty of inflicting myself upon you 
for an indeterminate period. As I 
understand it, there are three reasons 
for this: In the first place, members 
of your party were reported as anx- 
ious to view a real Florida cracker. 
Seeondly, our committee which has 
your entertainment in charge is said 
to be anxious to preserve its heavy 
oratorical material for a later occa- 
sion. Thirdly, your humble servant, 
never having been in California, is in 
position to speak freely of Californta 
without beng in any way hampered 
by the facts. 

While it is set up in our bill of 
specifications that I may be allowed to 
talk for three or four hours, I shall try 
to exercise a reasonable degree of 
self-restraint. Our Florida people 
are noted for their self-restraint. No 
one ever heard a Floridian boast of 
any of the manifest advantages which 
make Florida the very best place in 
the world. In this matter of self-re- 
straint they may be said to be ex- 
ceeded only by the people of Los An- 
geles. Of course we are truthful. We 
will admit the facts when we are 
pressed. 

Saturday morning I met Mr. Cool- 
idge and Mr. Goodale of your party in 
Orlando. When they told me what a 
very fine place it was I had to admit 
the correctness of many of their con- 
clusions, though I did point out that 
they had not up to that time seen it 
all. 

Our self-restraint is really the 
greatest point in common between 
Caiifornians and Floridians. Even if 
we who are assembled here are prac- 
tically all citrus growers we have 
many differences between us. Your 
rainy season is in the winter, ours is 
in the summer. Your soil is hard an 
needs to be made friable, ours is icose 
and needs to be compacted. Your 
prospectuses omit mention of your 
deserts, we are inclined to be forget- 
ful concerning our swamps. You need 
to irrigate, we to drain. In oranges 


you sometimes are worried by thick 
skins, we by seeds. You have native 
sons in their place, we have crackers. 
You pick a tourist crop of easterners, 
ours is made up of damn Yank«es. 
You have ranches, we call ours groves. 
Even our fertilization problems are 
entirely different, but I believe there 
is accredited a common motto for the 
citrus growers of both California and 
Florida which is, “You drive and we'll 
spread.” You have Japs and Mexi- 
cans, we have negroes. You plant on 
mountainsides, we by lakesides. We 
even have different sized boxes and a 
different scheme of sizes, even ship in 
refrigerator cars of entirely different 
cubic capacities. 

Aside from this aforementioned 
joint motto, apparently the only iden- 
tical things we have in common are 
the flivver, the flapper and the citrus 
fever. We are planting, you are 
planting, and we both shall continue 
to plant, not resting content until we 
can supply at least a box of citrus 
fruits every day to every man, woman 
and child in the English, French and 
Norse speaking countries of the world 
—and see that they buy and eat them. 
That may seem rather far-fetched, 
yet when we consider how very great- 
ly the consumption of citrus fruits 
has been increased in the last few 
years this aim may yet be within the 
realms of possibility. At any rate the 
time when over-consumption shall be 
a serious factor with either or both of 
us seems far ahead in the dim and 
distant future. 

Apparently we’ have two needs in 
common: better distribution and reg- 
ulation of the weather and to increase 
further the consumption of citrus 
fruits. This matter of the weather 
is rather a hard job. Last Wednes- 
day in Tampa, when we were having 
a considerable amount of unusual 
weather, apparently just to prove to 
you that you have no copyright upon 
“unusual” weather in California, I 
asked an old negro man what he 
thought the weather was going to do. 

He replied: “’Deed I don’t know. It 
used to be when the Lord was runnin’ 
the weather that you could guess 
somethin’ about it, but now that they 
have done put this man Bennett up at 
the Weather Bureau, in charge of it, 
you can’t tell nothin’ about what’s 
goin’ to happen.” 

It seems as if we might legislate on 


this subject. Really the weather is 
about the only thing which Congress 
has not yet attempted to regulate by 
solemn enactment. 

Increasing consumption to keep 
pace with our increasing production is 
a big job but it has been pretty well 
handled up to now and the job proba- 
bly will be better done in the future. 
It is easy to see we are going to need 
cheaper and better transportation for 
our fruit. We are going to need to 
put it into the markets in average 
better condition. We have got to take 
care that the fruit we send to market 
invariably is of dependable quality. 
The growers or shippers who are re- 
sponsible for the shipment of frozen 
fruit, dry fruit or that which is unpal- 
atable are not only undermining their 
own business but are enemies of those 
others engaged in the same business. 
Whether or not it is going to be nec- 
essary to speak to the Ku Klux Klan 
about this, I do not know, but the fu- 
ture will need to see these things bet- 
ter regulated. 

Investigations which were begun a 
year or more ago in Florida and in the 
northern markets into decay in tran- 
sit open a new field for thought. It 
was found that invariably it was fruit 
from certain groves which was caus- 
ing the trouble and this undoubtedly 
will open the way for further investi- 
gations which may enable us to place 
the responsibility for some decay 
with faulty methods of cultivation and 
fertilization. Other investigations 
concerned with the poor eating qual- 
ity of fruit which had found its way 
into the markets apparently are going 
to lead us back into the matter of root 
stocks and bud variation. It is to be 
hoped that these may open the way 
to new and better methods in the pro- 
pagation of nursery stock, in cultiva- 
tion and fertilization, while we still 
must continue to make improvements 
in our methods of packing and ship- 
ping. 

Our people in general must come to 
have a better understanding of the 
requirements of the people who ulti- 
mately must buy our fruit. They must 
consider what these consumers want 
and how they want it. This is not so 
difficult as might seem. A little study 
should establish to any thinking per- 
son the fact that those who buy our 
oranges and grapefruit to eat them 
want good looking fruit of real eating 
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quality if they are to buy it continu- 
ously. 

There are some who understand 
these things quite clearly and govern 
themselves accordingly. There are 
others who perhaps do not so under- 
stand and yet others who perhaps 
understand, but fail to heed. When 
something occurs to give us frosted 
fruit, or fruit that is dry for some rea- 
son or other, we are very likely to 
find our methods are just a little slip- 
shod, and there is too little real co- 
operation between us in some of these 
important things. Somehow it makes 
me think of two of my cracker friends 
who last fall spent a delightful morn- 
ing at a cane grinding. They sat 
around in the shade and partook free- 
ly of that which we call “skimmings,” 
which is a cup of much joy. At din- 
nertime the party disbanded and go- 
ing out into the bright sunshine the 
effects of the skimmings were very 
noticeable. My two friends embarked 
in a Ford and drove away. They came 
to a small stream and crossed it with 
two wheels hanging off of the flimsy 
bridge. Going up the hill they left 
the sand track and just missed a tall 
pine; recurving across the road they 
crossed a big swamp, then came back 
into the road again. Said the fellow 
in the right-hand front seat: “John, 
if you don’t watch out where you’re 
going you’re goin’ hit something.” 
Said the other fellow: “Aw, shucks! 
I thought you were drivin.’” 

In the matter of further increasing 
consumption of our citrus fruits, ad- 
vertising and demonstrations must 
play a very big part. Certain of that 
work is being very well done now, 
but in the future there doubtless will 
be found room for improvement. The 
job of teaching the public to drink 
fresh citrus fruit juices is a consid- 
erable one. There js one big obstacle 
in the way. As we all know, soda 
jerkers are by law compelled to wear 
silk shirts in practically every state 
in the Union. The extraction of fresh 
orange juice is not only considered by 
some to be too much work, but there 
is no doubt that the likelihood of ju‘ce 
spattering on a silk shirt front is a 
detriment. 


Those Blessing extractors in the 
smaller size at $45.00 each are of 
much benefit, but it looks as if we 
will come nearer a real solution when. 
we can get a really effective hand- 
power extractor at about $3.00. Al- 
ready the claim is being put forward 
by a manufacturer that he has just 
that thing. It is reported to be work- 
ing well, and deserves further investi- 
gation. 

The time is doubtless coming when 
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practically all shippers of citrus 
fruits will be advertisers of them. Yet 
it should be remembered that there 
was a considerable volume of citrus 
fruits sold before we had any adver- 
tising of any sort. Advertising un- 
doubtedly has been of very great ben- 
efit in making markets for both Cali- 
fornia and Florida citrus fruits, yet I 
cannot but feel that too much has been 
said about advertising having made 
as much money for other shippers as 
for those whose products were ad- 
vertised. In the first place it does 
not seem reasonable to grant this. In 
the second place, if you do grant it, 
it is necessary to admit that the ad- 
vertising must have been very poor 
indeed, which hardly any one would 
be willing to admit. Advertising, prop- 
erly conceived and properly adminis- 
tered, should be a profitable thing in 
itself. If it does not bring to the ad- 
vertiser sufficient in added revenues 
to more than make a profit upon the 
expenditure, it is poor advertising in- 
deed. Advertising, if properly done, 
will market the goods of the one who 
advertises. It will not be of any con- 
siderable aid to one who does not ad- 
vertise. 

Changing the subject slightly, it 
might be well to say that you in Cali- 
fornia are fortunate in that you have 
been able practically to standardize 
on two varieties, valencias and navels. 
As yet this is impossible here in Flor- 
ida. We have a number of varieties 
of early, mid-season and late oranges, 
but I believe it is entirely safe to say 
that up to this time we have not been 
able td secure even one of these which 
will thrive and produce equally well 
throughout our citrus areas; some do 
excellently well in some places but 
not so well in others. That is the 
reason why we still have a vogue for 
new varieties at times, and have not 
been able to reach a standardization. 
The same, to a considerable extent, 
is true as relates to root stocks in 
Florida. Different varieties, different 
soils and locations require the use of 
different root stocks here. Just now 
when it seemed as if we were about 
to reach some root stock standards, 
we find that some investigation still 
is necessary and that we may evolve 
something new which is yet better 
than that which we thought proven 

Your citrus industry was built from 
the ground up as a new industry. Our 
citrus industry of the present is built 
upon an old one. You have had the 
advantage of co-operation from many 
sources in the effort to give California 
a citrus industry which would be sec- 
ond to none. You have had the aid 
and the co-operation even of your rail- 
roads in years past in helping you to 
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make markets. On the other hand, 
our citrus industry has been here so 
long that it has been considered large- 
ly a matter of course, and has not been 
given the aid and co-operation from 
outside which it might well have had. 
As a result your citrus industry may 
be said to be somewhat a scientific 
thing while ours is largely a practical 
undertaking. : 

We believe that oranges were first 
introduced into Florida at St. Augus- 
tine in 1465 by one Pedro de Menendez 
de Avilles, who came here with a 
large colony of farmers and artisans 
and established the colony. It is re- 
ported that this colony brought with 
it fruit trees. While there is no spe- 
cific mention of orange trees, some of 
the writings of priests in the colony 
a few years later show mention of 
orange trees growing at St. Augustine. 
These evidently refer to domestic va- 
rieties, and not to the wild oranges 
which the Spaniards found growing 
here when they came. Later it is re- 
corded that Englishmen living near 
what is now New Smyrna about 1670 
grew oranges which were shipped to 
England. This colony later was wiped 
out in the many wars which early 
Florida saw under Spanish, French 
and English flags. Coming down still 
later, we do know that in 1835 a col- 
ony of English folks living at Green 
Cove Springs, which is about thirty 
miles south of Jacksonville, were en- 
gaged in the cultivation of oranges, 
and that a considerable industry in a 
small way developed there. Later, as 
the settlement of the state went for- 
ward, citrus culture came on south- 
ward traveling up the St. Johns river 
until it centered around DeLand, and 
then on down here to Orlando, which 
took its place as the center of the 
citrus industry some time in the 90’s. 

The big freeze of 1895 changed 
many things. While the older grow- 
ing terirtory in this vicinity recovered 
as rapidly as might be expected, the 
further development of the state and 
its increasing population carried the 
center of production considerably 
south of this point, yet Orlando re- 
mains today the capital of Florida’s 
e'trus industry. It is not now the 
center of citrus production, but it is 
largely the capital of administration 
of the industry in the state. In Or- 
lando are gathered the marketing 
agencies which control a majority of 
the state’s crop. There is also cen- 
tered in Orlando the administration 
of several thousands of acres of 
groves located in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

As you probably have already gath- 
ered, there is no parallel between your 


Continued on page 24. 
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HEAVY GROVE PLANTINGS IN 
ORANGE COUNTY 

An average of $100,000.00 worth of 
new homes, hotels, schools, churches, 
etc., have been built every week dur- 
ing the past six months in Orange 
county, according to the report of the 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce 
as prepared by Secretary Karl Leh- 
mann for the first semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce 
held in the offices of the organization 
in Room 30 Watkins Block, Orlando, 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 6. Ev- 
ery town in the county from the smal- 
lest to the largest, has had a part in 
this splendid growth. Just as large 
a building program is in progress now 
and planned for the next six months. 

Nearly 500 acres of orange and 
grapefruit groves are being set out 
every week this season, adding to the 
splendid acreage in this county which 
stands second in all Florida in the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits. 

Nearly 500 other acres 
lands are being cleared 
into cultivation, adding to the 
derful acreage on which is being pro- 
duced the finest kind of vegetables, 
which move out of Orange county in 
solid trainloads to the waiting mar- 
kets of the north. 

In addition to this nearly 1,000 
acres a week that is being set to cit- 
rus groves and planted to truck farms, 
we have nearly a half million acres of 
raw, uncleared land in Orange county, 
much of which is just as good land as 
some of the most highly developed we 
have. 

Nearly 300 genuine inquiries for 
land in Orange county have been re- 
ceived and bulletined weekly during 
these six months to the towns, news- 
papers, banks and real estate men of 
the county by the county Chamber of 
Commerce. 

An average of 72 columns of news 
and publicity matter about Orange 
County has appeared in the papers of 
the county, state and nation every 
month since last September as a re- 
sult of the work of the county organi- 
zation. 
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A Special Offer 


on these famous 


RED STAR 


Detroit Vapor 


OIL STOVES 


The wonderful RED STAR has neither wick nor wick sub- 

stitute. 

blue gas flame, as clean and as hot as city gas. 

2-burner size $32.50 lst style Cabinet Range, $78.50 

3-burner size $42.50 2nd style Cabinet Range, $95.00 

4-burner size $52.50 Less 10% on any style, for cash. 
FREIGHT PAID BY US. 


Bring or send in this ad. 
It will save you $5.00 


If you will present this ad, we will allow you $5.00 off on 
any Cabinet Range, or $3.00 off on the 2- 3- or 4-burner 
styles of RED STAR. 

We will be glad to send illustration and full description of 
the Cabinet Ranges, upon request. 


Trice-O’Neal Furn. Co. 
1011 Franklin St. Tampa, Florida 


It burns either kerosene or gasoline—with a clear 
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Everything Needed for Spraying 


Schnarrs Spray Form- Schnarr-Niagara Dust- 
ula ers for every purpose. 
Built for Florida. 








Schnarrs Bordol Mul- 
sion Schnarr-Niagara Dust- 
ing Materials 
Schnarrs Lime Sulphur 
Solution Copper Lime Dust and 


Dusting Sulphur 
Hand and Power 





Sprayers Nicotine Straight or 
Combination. 
All Insecticide Mate- 
rials All kinds of Sulphurs 
. 9 : 
To aveld substitutes soo that FOrade’s Standard, Oldest, Most. on cusns dsmull 
SCHNARR’S Complete Line, Results, and Fifteen standard Uniform Fineness 
appears on every barrel ° Highest quality, lowest prices 
- ? Years Square Dealing 
NO. 200 AUTOMATIC TRIPLEX SPRAYER SCHNARR’S NO. 150 DUPLEX SPRAYER 
The Better Sprayer at a Lower Price With 2 h. p. Novo Engine, Roller Sprocket Chain Drive, 


With 3 h. p. Novo or 4 h. p. Cushman Engine, Myers Myers No.'445 or Automatic Duplex Pump, All Steel 
Triplex Pump with automatic pressure governor. All Frame, 150 Gallon Tank. 

Steel Special Drop Axle Truck. All Steel Frame. 200 
Gallon Tank. 





SCHNARR’S NO. 100 JUNIOR DUPLEX SPRAYER 


With 1% H. P. Novo Engine, Myers 2-inch Duplex Pump, 
All Steel Frame, 100 Gallon Tank. 





The three sizes of power sprayers shown above are of the No. 200 and other larger and more expensive sprayers. Be- 
latest design and construction, Many duplicate features are fore placing your order for a sprayer of ANY size, let us 
built into the 150 and 100 gallon sizes as are found on the send you complete specifications and prices. 


Niagara All Aluminum 


Grove Duster 


The Duster of Easy Accessibility, 
Sturdiness, Lightness and Simplicity 


If you are considering the purchase of a 
duster we will be glad to demonstrate 
F-23 or smaller models as well as the 
Combination Crop and Grove Duster or 
the famous Niagara Traction Crop Dust- 
er. All the power dusters are driven by 
either Collis, Cushman or Novo Engines 
—all high grade and most reliable powers. 
If you have not already done so, prepare 
NOW to spray for Scab, Melanose, White 
Fly and Scale 


With Schnarr’s Bordol 
Mulsion 


The First Combined Citrus Insecticide 
and fungicide. For your summer white 
fly, scale and melanose spraying, let us 
know your needs as far in advance as 
possible. If an application of Bordol 
Mulsion is not required, then 


FOR SCAB, RUST MITES, RED SPIDER AND TEARSTAINS 


on all bearing trees when most of the petals have fatten uSe these important applications, take advantage of deliveries 





Schnarr’s Lime Sulphur Solution; or, when dusting is fol- from our central distributing points, from our f. 
lowed, instead of spraying, use Schnarr-Niagara Sulfodust. 1 > actories, 
With so little time in which to secure your needs for warehouses and dealers. 


SEND FOR COPY OF SPRAYING AND DUSTING SCHEDULES, INCLUDING OUR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


J. SCHNARR & COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN SPRAYS, SPRAYERS AND SPRAYING 


Winter Haven ORLANDO, FLORIDA Larkins 
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Rare Citrus Varieties 


By E. N. Reasoner, Oneco, Fla. 


What has become of the rare vari- 
eties of orange, lemon, lime, shad- 
dock, citron and other unusual citrus 
that thirty or forty years ago were 
in evidence in our groves and gardens? 

We now miss the home-made citron 
preserves, the sight and fragrance of 
the Bergamot, sweet limes, the heap- 
ing dish of chilled pulp from blood 
shaddocks, while even our old stand- 
by the China (or willow-leaf) man- 
darin has almost disappeared. 

Some of the old kinds had excellent 
points, as for instance, the Star-Calyx 
orange with its ability to withstand 
scale insects and not to drop as most 
kinds do so badly, and it seems a pity 
to let them all die out. 

Along in the ’80’s we were propa- 
gating here on various root-stocks, 
and offering through our catalog, 86 
different kinds of round oranges, in- 
cluding six navels, and the famous 
Everbearing; seven varieties of the 
“bigaradias,” including both golden 
and silver variegated forms; twelve 
varieties of Mandarins; nine shad- 
docks; four grapefruit; two citrons; 
eighteen lemons; fifteen limes, most- 
ly of our Indian importations, of 
which the Rangpur is now widely dis- 
seminated; and also the myrtle-leaved 
orange, the Bergamot, two Kumquats, 
the Madura orange (probably iden- 
tical with what we now know as Calo- 
mondin), and also the citrus trifoliata. 
At that time we used sweet orange, 
sour orange, rough lemon (this was 
found growing wild here all through 
our hammocks and is still growing in 
the dense hammocks that have not 
been cleared up, and we used it in 
1883 to bud on), Otaheite orange, cit- 
rus trifoliata, bitter-sweet, and grape- 
fruit as stocks. Later we began to 
use the Cleopatra mandarin as a 
stock, finding it so hardy and superior. 

At the same period we had in test 
orchards upward of three hundred 
named kinds of citrus, but after the 
freezes of 1894-5 this was reduced by 
a large number lost entirely. 

It would be of interest to get up a 
list of every possible known variety 
of citrus in the state, so that our new 
Citrus Experiment Station could get 
a supply of buds or seeds for carrying 
on experiments, and I suggest that 
subscribers to The Citrus Industry 
send in such information to the edi- 
tor for further reference along this 
line. Some kinds might prove of ex- 
ceptional value as root-stocks if noth 
ing else, while others may be of great 
importance as furnishing fruit for pra- 
serving, and for various oils and ex- 


tracts, and any or all of them useful 
in hybridizing and the production of 
new varieties. 


GROVE HEATERS EFFECTIVE IN 
TEXAS 

Mercedes, Tex., Feb. 16.—Recent 
surveys of the damage done to truck 
crops in the Rio Grande Valley show 
that the loss was larger than was at 
first supposed. This is at variance 
with the usual run of early reports. 
It appears that the citrus orchards 
came through with less damage than 
was at first believed. In some cases 
there was a freezing back of one or 
two inches on tender new growth but 
it does not appear that the blossoms 
were damaged to any great degree. 
Smudge pots minimized the injury 
that otherwise would have been done 
to the older orchards, and trees with- 
out this protection were the worst 
hurt. 


DON’T SPRAY CITRUS FOR DIS- 
EASE UNLESS YOU KNOW 
SPRAYING IS NEEDED 
Spraying young, non-bearing citrus 
trees for melanose when no melanose 
is to be seen on the foliage, or spray- 
ing bearing trees for melanose when 
this disease was not in the grove last 
year, is a waste of time, money and 
patience. Certainly this is true whe. 
the bearing trees are dormant. This 
is the opinion of O. F. Burger, plant 
pathologist of the Florida Experiment 

Station. 

Many growers believe that during 
the dormant season is the proper time 
to spray for melanose. Some believe 
that young, non-bearing trees should 
be sprayed the same as bearing trees. 
Very often these incorrect impres- 
sions are the result of what agents 
and dealers handling “special” spray- 
ing mixtures have to say—what they 
say being for the express purpose of 
increas'ng their sales of their “spe- 
cial” mixtures. 

Dr Burger explains that the expe- 
riences of practical growers and the 
investigations of special’sts have 
proved that the correct method of 
controlling or eliminating melanose 
and its kindred troubles—melanose, 
russet and stem-end rot—is by thoro 
and judicious pruning out of dead 
wood during the dormant season and 
by spraying with bordeaux-oil from 
ten to fifteen days after the blossoms 
have commenced to drop. 


College of Agriculture students 
judging livestock at the South Florida 


Fair covered themselves with glory. 
They swept up every dollar of the 
$106 fund set aside for prizes to col- 
lege students in judging. Professor 


Willoughby ought to be proud of their 
showing. 
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small Tractor made. LIBERAL TERMS. Write 
today for our special proposi 
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21 Central Ave., Greenwich, 0. 





automatic. os 
standard cartridges — 
lies flat in pocket— 
World's famous Luger 
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Ejector 
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National DETECTIVE Agency 


Licensed and Bonded 
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P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 
The Largest and Best in the South 
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STANDARDIZATION OF ORANGE 
Grades 
(Produce News) 





Eastern fruit receivers can now buy 
oranges “Cash California” on a defi- 
nite grade basis. Last week the Bu- 
reau of Standardization issued from 
the Sacramento office copies of tenta- 
tive grades for oranges. Supervising 
Inspector Butner, in charge at Los 
Angeles, reported this week that al- 
ready a number of requests for the 
State-Federal inspection certificate 
had been received. : 

These grades, it should be under- 
stood, are in no way compulsory, but 
are being issued for use in connection 
with the inspection service. During 
the past two years many requests 
have been received for such certifi- 
cates, but the bureau not having es- 
tablished grades, was forced to de- 
cline issuing certificates. Under the 
new conditions, any shipper wishing 
to quote oranges on a basis of grade 
can secure the service and a certifi- 
cate which will stand in the courts as 
prima facie evidence. It equally pro- 
tects the buyer, who knows just what 
he is buying. 

Difficult at First 

At the start the bureau admits it 
will be difficult to establish a perfect 
erade, which would apply to all con- 
ditions and districts, hence for that 
reason minimum requirements are es- 
tablished in a tentative way so that 
improvements in grade specifications 
can be made from time to time. 

The new service is important in 
more ways than one. There are al- 
most as many packs in California as 
there are packers. Certain houses 
are well known for putting out supe- 
rior fruit packed regularly in a su- 
perior manner. Others run a haphaz- 
ard schedule—one car will run to the 
liking of one buyer, while another 
would reject it; another car will be 
taken by practically any buyer. 

The bureau of inspection and certifi- 
cates will help materially to reduce 
some of the evils of the industry. 
Here are some requirements as laid 
out in the official circular: 





Dur'ng the Tampa fair Hillsborough 
home demonstration agents main- 
tained a registration booth where 
women visitors of that county could 
register for any phase of the work 
they wanted. Seventy-five signed up, 
calling for the work in five new com- 
munities. 





A soap and tobacco decoction, prop- 
erly prepared and applied, means 
death to the melon aphid. This insect 
is a dangerous pest of cucumbers, can- 
taloupes, squashes, watermelons and 
other related plants. 
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Plant Grapes 
Now 


Returns Next Year 





Adapted bunch grapes planted any time during March or 
even early in April will yield fruit at the rate of half a ton 


to a ton per acre within fifteen months after plantin i 
June, 1924. p g, or in 


At the wholesale rate paid for Adapted grapes during the 
past three seasons, which was 20 cents a pound, that would 
mean from $200.00 to $400.00 per acre. Twenty-seven 
months after planting grapes this month, they will yield 
fruit at the rate of about two tons per acre, which at the 
wholesale price prevailing for adapted grapes the past three 
years, would mean around $800.00 per acre. 


Three years after planting, when the plants will be fully 
matured, they will yield from four to five tons per acre, 
which at the prevailing wholesale prices for adapted grapes 


the past three years, would mean returns of from $1,600 to 
$2,000.00 per acre. 


Of course to get the results indicated it would be necessary 
to give the plants reasonably good care and to properly fer- 
tilize each year. But the returns would more than pay for 
your investment the second year after planting. 


This is a fruit investment you can make NOW with a rea- 
sonable expectation of profitable returns within less than a 
year and a half. Our Adapted bunch grapes have been a 
commercial success in Florida for ten successive seasons. 


Our Adapted bunch grapes have been planted with satisfac- 
tory results in Florida all during March and even to the last 
of April. Write immediately for free catalog and full par- 
ticulars. Now is the time to plant grapes. 


Adapted Nurseries 


Tampa, Fla. 





Leaecceca 
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THE DUST METHOD FOR CON- 
TROLLING RUST MITES ON 
CITRUS TREES 


Continued from page 15. 


drenching rain. In one case the sul- 
phur remained on the foliage for more 
than two weeks and it was not pos- 
sible to determine by the eye if any 
less sulphur was present at the ex- 
piration of the two weeks than there 
was at the beginning. In another 
grove dusted in January, 1923, more 
than two weeks elapsed arter the dust- 
ing before a drenching rain fell. The 
heavy dews and breezes had caused a 
considerable portion of the sulphur to 
disappear. There was, however, a suf- 
ficient quantity present to cause death 
to rust mites. In both groves dusted 
in 1919 practically all of the sulphur 
remained until it was washed off by 
a drenching rain. Before the rain it 
was not possible to determine if any 
less sulphur was present on the fol- 
iage than there was immediately after 
the dusting. After the rain, however, 
there was practically none present. 
In one of the groves it remained four 
and one-half days while in the other it 
remained two and one-half days. In a 
grove dusted in 1922 the sulphur re- 
mained for five days when practically 
all of it was washed off by a drench- 
ing rain. In another grove dusted in 
1922 a drenching rain came in a day 
after the dusting. The grove was 
dusted again on the fourth day after 
the first dusting. The foliage was wet 
when the second dusting was given 
and the sulphur adhered much better 
than when it was dry. While it is 
true that perhaps enough sulphur re- 
mained on the trees after one or two 
rains to cause death to rust mites, a 
greater part of it was washed off 
within the period of a week. Although 
it is a fact that sulphur adheres to the 
smooth citrus leaves much better 
than one would suppose it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful under average con#i- 
tions if enough sulphur will be left on 
the trees to k‘ll mites after one 
drenching rain. 

Since the presence of sulphur on 
leaves and fruit produces immediate 
death to all rust mites it would appear 
from a_ superficial standpoint that 
rains would have little or no bearing 
on the effectiveness of dusting for 
their control. This, however, is not 
the case. In June when most of the 
dusting should be done there are large 
numbers of rust mite eggs which re- 
quire from two to four days to hatch 
It is reasonably certain that sulphur 
will not prevent to any great degree 
these eggs from hatching but it is a 
certainty that the young mite will be 
killed by the sulphur just as soon as 
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it emerges from the egg shell. If a 
heavy shower comes within four days 
after the dusting has taken place or 
during the time when unhatched eggs 
may be present practically all of the 
sulphur will be washed away and the 
young mites hatching after the rain 
will then be present to furnish a new 
infestation. Under such conditions it 
may be advisable to repeat the dust- 
ing before the expiration of the 
eighth day after the first dusting to 
kill the young mites before they 
reach the egg laying stage. 
Stickers 

Since sulphur is washed from the 
trees by drenching rains it occurred 
to us that some stickers might be 
mixed with the sulphur to make it ad- 
here to the trees indefinitely. If such 
a sticker could be procured it would 
be a decided advantage to the citrus 
grower and rust mite control would be 
placed on a very simple and inexpen- 
sive basis. Plaster of Paris, Portland 
cement, powdered glue, rosin and tri- 
poli were used but without any suc- 
cess whatever. The sulphur washed 
from the trees just the same when 
these were present as when they were 
absent. 

Number of Applications 

The number of times a grove should 
be dusted depends entirely upon the 
length of time after dusting before a 
drenching rain takes place. While 
the results obtained from dusting 
when followed immediately by drench- 
ing rains were much better than 
could be expected, young mites were 
usually found in more or less abund- 
ance under such conditions. If no 
rains take place for four or more days 
after the dusting all the rust mites as 
well as all the young mites which 
have hatched from the eggs at the 
time of dusting will be killed thus se- 
curing a complete mortality. In ease 
of rain it may be advisable to repeat 
the dusting before the expiration of 
the eighth day after the first dusting. 
This will reach all young mites before 
they are old enough to deposit egzs 
Some groves no doubt will be able to 
get along with one dusting in June 
and if the fruit is to be held late an 
other dusting in January. Other 
groves will require two dustings, in 
May and June, and perhaps another 
one in December or at any rate dur- 
ing the winter. Dusting for mites 
should be given when they are rea- 
sonably numerous on the fruit but be- 
fore the faintest tinge of russeting 
has taken place. 
* Cost of Dusting 

Owing to the varying conditions 
under which dusting is carried on it 
is very difficult to give accurate fig- 
ures as to its cost. The quantity of 


material required will not depend to 
any great extent upon the size of the 
trees. It will also require about the 
same amount of time to treat 40 acres 
of young trees as it will 40 acres of 
the largest ones. The cost will de- 
pend largely upon the acreage to be 
dusted, the cost of the overhead and 
number of applications required. The 
following itemized statement may 
give a good idea of the cost of a single 
application: 
2400 lbs. sulphur for 2400 

trees @ 1 lb. each @ 

$45.00 per ton 
2 mules & 1 man 1 day 
1 man 1 day 
Machine, gasoline, oil, 

incidentals, etc. 


Or 2 5-6 cents per tree. 

If 80 acres are treated instead of 40 
acres the cost would be 2%c per tree. 
It may be that somewhat less than a 
pound of sulphur will be sufficient. If 
flowers of sulphur is used the cost will 
not vary much from the cost of flour 
of sulphur’ since the former costs 
more and requires less per tree. In 
1919 with sulphur at 4c per pound it 
cost us nearly 5c per tree for a single 
application to do experimental dust- 
ing. In 1922 with sulphur costing 21%4c 


Tampa Auto Electric Co. 
1717 Franklin St. Tampa, Fla. 
a 


Are you interested 


in knowing more about the work 
done and results obtained by the 
proper use of commercial fertilizers? 


Experiment Stations and farmers 
sverpatare have for years been study- 
ing the question. . 

Twenty-five years of this work have 
given abundant proof that large profit 
may be obtained from the proper use 
of nitrogen. 


Nitrate of Soda 


furnishes this nitrogen in the cheapest 
and most available form which gives 
immediate and lasting results. 

A new series of Bulletins with 
valuable information on. the growing 
of all crops is now being issued. They 
will be published at intervals over a 

riod of a year or more and should 
& in every farm library. A post card 
with your address asking for my Bul- 
letin Service will bring them to you 
Free of Cost. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 





the cost was nearly 3c per tree for a 
single application for the 1000 trees. 

Dusting for rust mites has been 
practiced in Florida for many years. 
The basic principle underlying the 
entire method is the extreme sensi- 
t:veness of rust mites to sulphur. 
Dusting may be carried on at any time 
during the day, preferably in the ear- 
ly morning when the foliage is wet 
with dew. Effective results from dust- 
ing during the w nter when the wea- 
ther is cool are not so immediate as 













Use 





For Bigger, 
Better Crops 
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dusting when the temperature is 90° 
F., or above. Sulphur will remain on 
citrus leaves until washed off by the 
first drenching rain. If such a rain 
takes place before the expiration of 
the second or fourth day a second 
dusting may be advisable before the 
eighth day after the first dusting. The 
number of applications necessary will 
vary but two to three should be suffi- 
cient for most groves. So far no suit- 
able sticker to keep sulphur on the 


foliage for an indefinite period of 


BRADLEY’S 
FERTILIZERS 


Built Up to a Standard 
Not Down to a Price 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


916 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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time has been discovered. The cost 
of dusting will vary according to con- 
ditions but it perhaps can be done 
for less than 3c per tree per applica- 
tion. Where large acreages are con- 
cerned the dust method for rust mite 
control should be of great value. 

(1) Hubbard, H. G., Insects Affecting 


the, Orange, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1885. 


In answering advertisements, say 


you saw it in The Citrus Industry. 
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Spray Schedule for Citrus 


1. SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR GRAPEFRUIT (1) 
By W. W. Yothers, Entomologist, and J. R. Winston, Pathologist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Time 
| 


About March 15-25 (3) | 


Appli- 
cation. 


A. 


Lime sulphur Sol. 
3 gal.—100. 


Do. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


April 5-15 


April 25-May 5 (4) 
oil 


as 


June 25-July 5 
|} —100 


1-Feb. 1 


Sept. 
| 


3-3-50 Bordeaux plus %%| Scab, 
oil as emulsion. 


Lime sulphur Sol. 
2 gal.—100. 


3-3-50 Bordeaux plus 1%! Melanose. 
emulsion. 


Material 


early melanose, 
|scale crawlers, white fly. 


6 to|Scab, 


21 red = spiders, 


jmites & scale 


rust 
crawlers. 


1% to|Rust mites, sharkskin, 
jtearstain & scale crawl- 
Jers. 


white 
insects. 


fly, & 


scale 


}1% oil as emulsion plus} Rust mites, scales. 
|dry soda sulphur 2% Ibs.| Scale 
gals. 


insects, white 


Do. sooty mold, rust mites. 


11. SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR ORANGE. (1) 


By W. W. 


Time | 


| 


April 20-May 5 


June 1-15 


| 
I> 


June 25-July 5 Oil 1% 


Sept. 1-Feb. 1 Oil 1% 


—100. 





(1) 


re - . 
|3-3-50 Bordeaux plus 1%/|Melanose, white 
oil as emulsion. 


s4ime sulphur Sol. 
gal.—100. 


Material Enemy 


| 


fly 
iseale insects. 


to;/Rust mites, 
sharkskin & 


ers, 


1% tearstain, 


seale crawl- 


as emulsion. Seale insects. 


as emulsion plus|Scale insects, white fly, 


|}dry soda sulphur 2% Ibs./sooty mold & rust mites. 


the diseases and insect pests do not occur in unusual abundance. 


2) 


fly, | 


| 
| 





| Not 


Yothers, Entomologist, and J. R. Winston, Pathologist, U. S. 


& 


For more complete information on scab control where the disease occurs in quantity see U. 


|} anose. 


Remarks 


Only partially effective against severe 
scab outbreaks. (2) This is a good time 
to spray if grower can make but one ap- 
plication for scab control. 


Has but little effect against scab but is 
desirable for its effect against insect 
pests. 


Probably not necessary if lime sulphur is 
used in A. 


Usually quite effective against mel- 


(5) 


Very important if copper sprays have 


been applied during the season. 


always necessary. (6) 


Dept. of Agriculture. 


Remarks 


Usually quite effective against melanose. 
(5) Probably not necessary on rather 
young trees where these enemies do not 
occur. 


The critical rust mite application. 


Very important if A. was applied. 


Not always necessary. (6) 


This spray schedule should be expected to give reasonably satisfactory results under Florida conditions in years when 


S. Department Agriculture 


Bulletin No. 1118, “Citrus Scab; Its Cause and Control,” or Department Circular No. 215, ‘Commercial Control of Citrus Scab” 


. 
(3) In the last of the bloom, when about % of the petals have fallen. 


(4) 


(5) For 
Melanose.”’ 


more 


(6) 


information on melanose control see U. 


S. Dept. Agric. Circular 


trol of Insects and Mites Attacking Citrus Trees in Florida.’ 


CONDITIONS DIFFERENT, 
BUT INTERESTS IDENTICAL 


Continued from page 17. 

citrus territory in California and that 
in Florida. You have two different 
citrus areas, but both are fairly com- 
pact as contrasted with Florida. From 
Palatka to Homestead on the lower 
east coast of Florida is a distance of 
three hundred and thirty miles by 
rail in a direct line; our peninsula is 
approximately one hundred miles wide 
so that our cirtus production in Flor- 
ida distributed over an area of 
33,000 square miles. 

The 40,000 cars of oranges and 
grapefruit which we will ship this 
season out of Florida come from acre- 
ages scattered all over this wide area. 

This naturally is productive of many 


is 


different local problems. Our 
growers naturally cannot’ think 
closely along similar lines as can 
yours. We have a less unanimity of 
opinion among our citrus people. 


very 
as 


We are looking to learn a good deal 
from you, and we trust you will get 
something of benefit out of your visit. 
It is a fine spirit which prompts you 
to journey across the continent to see 
We can well wish that all our 
florida growers could make the trip 
to California and that all California 
growers could come here to talk with 
us. 

You are doing much in California to 
contribute to the advancement of the 
industry. We are doing something 
ourselves, and may do more. We 
might remind you that refrigeration 


as. 


No, 259, 


At least 10 days should elapse between lime sulphur and Bordeaux Oil applications to avoid danger of injury. 


“Commercial Control of Citrus 


For detailed information on the control of Florida citrus insects see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 933, “Spraying for the Con- 


of fruit and vegetable shipments to- 
day is possible only through the in- 
vention of artificial ice-making some 
years ago by a Floridian. 

We are working hard now on a non- 
squirt grapefruit, and hope to have 
results soon. 

You can see almost anything, you 
hear anything, and you can do prac- 
tically anything in Florida and in Or- 
ange county, except to starve to death. 
{ have known of attempts in that di- 
rection, but up to date none have been 
successful. 


Dipping the stalks into bordeaux 
mixture just before planting is rec- 
ommended by specialists of the Flor- 
ida College of Agriculture as a means 
of preventing red rot of sugar cane. 








WANURCO 


TANGERINE 





* 
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Two Year Tree 


The WANURCO Tangerine is a great improvement 


over any of the Kid Gloye variety of oranges now pro- 
duced. It surpasses all others in flavor, juice content 
and size. Its outside appearance is such that it cannot 
be imitated. It has a very delicious flavor and is supe- 


rior in every way in eating quality to the Dancy. It has 


less rag and the fruit is very uniform in size. 
WANURCO CHARACTERISTICS 
The WANURCO is larger and better looking than 
any Tangerine we now have on the market and the fruit 
is a deep yellow when ripe. The juice is abundant and 
evenly distributed. It ripens earlier than the Dancy, and 
earries its juice longer into the summer. The skin is 
thin and very smooth and exceptionally easy to separate 
from the flesh. 
THE TREE DESCRIBED 


The WANURCO is an extremely hardy type of tree, 
the leaves of a dark glossy green and the foliage is dense. 
The leaves of the younger tree hold together as they do 
with the other varieties of Tangerines. It is a very at- 
tractive tree and exceptionally free from citrus diseases. 
The tree is a vigorous grower and prolific bearer. 

OTHER VARIETIES CITRUS FRUITS 


We conduct a general citrus nursery business, propa- 
gating trees of finest quality and paying special attention 
to root system and bud selection. If you want to plant 
trees that will make you a profit it will pay you to com- 
municate with this old established and progressive nur- 
sery. Satisfied customers all over Florida attest the 
value of Wartmann trees. Write for price list. 


The Wartmann Nursery Co. 
Ocala, Florida 
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Plant this Year 
for the Future’ 


You can find no better in- 
vestment than fruit and 
nut trees. Roses, shrubs 
and vines for the: home 
grounds also pay. 


Plant peach and plum orchards if 
you can; trees in odd corners or 
among young citrus anyhow. Pe- 
cans are fine for shade and in 
groves or as single trees will earn 
big dividends. 


Florida is ideal for roses and a 
large number of other ornament- 
,als. A few dollars will buy enough 
‘to make a wonderful change in 
home surroundings and make your 4, 
place worth more money. 
































Our new catalog and planting 
guide will help you to select the 


best trees, shrubs and plants 
for your needs. Write today for 
free copy. 



































INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
C.M.Griffing &Co. 1560 College Street 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Magazine 


wants a local representative in every town 
in the citrus sections of Florida, and we 
offer very attractive terms. Agents can 
make good money in spare time represent- 
ing this magazine. Besides being profitable, 
the work is pleasant for men, women, boys 
or girls. 
Address, 


Circulation Department 
P. O. Box 1254 


Tampa, Fla. 
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Having to Saw Off Ends of Planks is Waste of Money 


We Keep Your Lumber Dry 


Your carpenters on the job receive materials just as lumber comes from the mill—clean, bright 
and dry. They will save time and labor ordinarily lost in sawing off ends of rain-soaked, sun-warped 
ends of planks. There, in a nutshell, is our definition of quality and service. 


Reserved for You—Get It as You Need It 


Our immense sheds, house your lumber in bins. Sunshine or moisture cannot reach it. Ours 
is the most completely equipped lumber yard in our territory. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


to investigate our service to builders. Our five delivery trucks will answer your call. We fill your 
orders small or large—promptly. 


We Specialize on High Grade Mill Work, Sash, Doors and Screens 


Southern Lumber & Supply Company 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
PINE AND CYPRESS—Rough and Dressed 


Phones 3104—4458 Foot of Tyler Street, Tampa, Florida 





With a new type high pressure high duty pump and 


The new Auto Type Engine is an innovation in engines for sprayin,s tna- 
chinery. It is entirely enclosed, which makes it sand and dust proof, and 
runs in oil, 


All parts of this engine are interchangeable with Ford Motor parts, which 
means economy and prompt service in replacements. 


ls something new in Florida. It is also protected from sand and dust by 
being completely enclosed and running in oil. 
Prices and full details upon application. 


Li ea oo * 
SPRAYER - 
[oo eee 2 ey A 


SKINNER COKE HEATERS 
in protecting Florida groves 
damage by frost. Because of 





suring citrus trees, fruit and 


not penetrate, thereby prote 


growth. Write at once for 
particulars. 


Gulf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. 





THE NEW INVINCIBLE SPRAYER 


new Auto Type Engine 
DUST AND SAND PROOF—RUNS IN OIL 


EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY REPAIRED 
THE PUMP 










THE VAN FLEET CoO. 


Florence Villa, Florida 









Jacksonville, Florida. 


positively proven their ‘effectiveness, 


efficiency, low first cost and econ- 
omy of operation, they offer the 
very best means available for in- 


crops against frost damage. SKIN- 
NER COKE HEATERS send out an 
intense radiant heat that frost can 


buds, blossoms and the tenderest 


Skinner Machinery Company 


H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, p 
President. Vice-President 
D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor——He Knows 
“Get new Fall Price List before Buying” 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 











have 


from 
their 


truck 


cting 


full 















VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 

Fok 22 maar, 
Meare 





CHEMICAL 
Co. 


Service to Growers 
Built This Immense 
Business. 


V-C Fertilizers come to you from 
the largest makers of fertilizers in 
the world. This big business was, 
and is, made possible only by su- 
perior V-C service, and the known 
dependability of V-C mixtures. 


V-C formulas are calculated for 
every varied need in the care and 
cultivation of citrus trees. V-C 
experts are working constantly for 
the benefit and the advancement of 
citrus growing. The Florida di- 
vision of this company is dedicated 
to the solution of Florida growing 
problems. 


For nearly a quarter-century we 
have been serving the growers; 
and it is a matter of pride that 
many of the customers of the early 
years of our endeavor are today 
numbered among our best custom- 
ers. 


V-C Fertilizers aided largely in 
building their successes. Today 
they continue to rely upon them; 
and advise others to do likewise. 


Write us your needs. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Florida Division 
E. B.. BROWN, Manager 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


V-C Fertilizers. 
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Standing Committees. 36th Annual Ses- 
sion Florida State Horticultural Society 
Orlando, April 17 to 20, 1923 


Citrus Fertilizers: 

R. W. Gumprecht, Gainesville, 
H. Hassen, Jacksonville, 

S. C Inman, Florence Villa. 

Fruit Products: 

Seth S. Walker, Tampa, 

Miss Sara Partridge, Tallahassee. 
Ornamentals: 

O. A. House, Palm Beach, 

Mrs. Grace O Edwards, Winter Park, 
Dean Alvord, Clearwater. 

Stocks and Varieties: 

M. J. Daetwyler, Orlando, 

W. L. Drew, Eagle Lake, 

J. Bernard Scott, Winter Haven, 
C. G. Bouis, Baltimore, Md. 
Grove Machinery: 

Frank Stirling, Gainesville, 
Frank Holland, Lake Wales, 

A. O. Kay, Ft. Pierce, 

S. F. Poole, Lake Alfred. 
Packing House Problems: 

W. E. Sexton, Vero, 

H. G. Gumprecht, Bradentown, 
Joy Heck, Miami. 

Citrus Industry as a Whole: 

J. C. Chase, Jacksonville, 

Chas. H. Walker, Bartow, 

F. P. Goodman, Lake Alfre1. 
State and Highway Beautificati >::. 
Karl Lehmann, Orlando, 

Irwin Yarnell, Crooked Lake, 

C. H. Simpson, Little River. 
Grapes: 

William Gomme, Bartow, 

Dr. S. A. Sylvester, Lakeland, 
George Burnham, Lakeland 
Avocados and Sub-Tropical Fruit3: 
John Beach, West Palm Bez-h, 
L. F. Flipse, Miami, 

C. D. Carrier, Crooked Lake, 

C. S. Donaldson, Avon Park, 

Dr. T. J. Harris, Jacksonville, 
B. M. Shanabarger, Pine Castle. 
Satsuma Oranges: 

Wm. Sessoms, Bonifay, 

Wm. B. Wilson, Panama City, 
H. G. Clayton, Gainesville. 
Pecans: 


H. H. Simmons, Jacksonville. 


Citrus Propagation: 

T. Ralph Robinson, Terra Ceia, 
John H. Jeffries, Lake Alfred. 
Citrus Fruit Quality: 

A. L. White, Fort Myers, 

J. H. Sadler, Oakland, 

L. W. Tilden, Oakland, 

John S. May, Winter Haven. 
Citrus Diseases and Pests: 
Dr. O. F. Burger, Gainesville, 
Max Waldron, Crooked Lake, 
J. R. Winston, Orlando, 
George Merrill, Gainesville. 
Spraying and Dusting: 

W. W. Yothers, Orlando, 


H. E. Stevens, Ft. Myers, 

W. H. Phipps, Valrico, 

K. E. Bragdon, Tampa. 

Patron Membership: 

B. L. Hamner, Tampa, 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando, 

C. E. Stewart, Jr., Tampa. 

State Flower Show: 

M. J. Daetwyler, Orlando, 

J. M. Caruthers, Orlando, 

Cc. D. Kime, Orlando. 

History and Necrology: 

W. L. Floyd, Gainesville, 

F. M. O’Bryne, Gainesville, 

W. W. Yothers, Orlando. 

Publicity: 

Frank K. Anderson, Orlando, 

A. A. Coult,; Jacksonville, 

Edgar A. Wright, Tampa, 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, 

W. M. Glenn, Orlando. 

Special Speakers: 

L. A. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

F .G. Robb, Washington, D. C., 

A. M. Henry, Tallahassee, 

Wilmon Newell, Gainesville, 

Dr. David Fairchilds, Washington, 
D. C., 

Peter Bissett, Washington, D. C., 

Richard A. Edmunds, Daytona. 

Legislation: 

D. C. Gillett, Tampa, 

M. G. Campbell, Lake Wales, 

W. J. Krome, Homestead, 

A. A. Coult, Jacksonville, 

H. Harold Hume, Jacksonville, 

C. E. Stewart, Jr., Tampa. 

Membership: 

B. L. Hamner, Tampa, 

Geo. R. McKean, Tampa, 

Russell Kay, Tampa, 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, 

Karl Lehmann, Orlando, 

J. C. Sellars, Jacksonville, 

R. E. Lenfest, Winter Park. 

Transportation: 

E. B. O’Kelly, Jacksonville, 

H. S McLendon, St. Augustine, 

C. A. Martini, Bradentown. 


Florida ranked twelfth in the na- 
tion-wide “better sires-better stock” 
campaign for the period from October 
1, 1919, to September 30, 1922. At 
the close of that period there were 72 
Florida members enrolled in the cam- 
paign, and there were 7,231 animals 
and 6,415 poultry listed from this 
state. The campaign has been con- 
ducted for more than three years. 





Take care of the farmers. Keep 
them satisfied. Make farming more 
and more profitable and attractive— 
Lincoln 
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Says Navel Yield Dwindling 


Austin Holcomb, manager of the 
California edition of the Produce 
News, and a real authority on citrus 
topics on the Pacific coast, writes in 
the current issue of Produce News 
as follows: 





California has had two big crops of 
Navel oranges within six seasons— 
and this in the face of one freeze and 
a second near freeze. The last named 
took place a year ago. Only in spots 
here and there where groves have not 
received proper attention and in oth- 
ers where the trees have not been 
properly fed are any signs visible to- 
day. The present crop while consid- 
erably off “normal,” is of fair pro- 
portions. The problem at this mo- 
ment is how to get the most money 
possible from what fruit there is on 
the trees. 

Up to New Years, from all districts, 
5,843 cars had been shipped or just 
200 more than at the same date a year 
ago. Much lower net returns from 
those 5,843 cars have been or will be 
received than from the same number 
of cars of the preceding crop. Pos- 
sibly still lower net money will come 
from the remaining Southern Navel 
crop just getting under way. Grow- 
ers have been prepared for the new 
situation—something which has not 
existed before in the navel deal, for 
several years. The losses on the last 
run of Valencias held over into the 
Fall and Winter through poor judg- 
ment were even heavier than given 
out to the public. There were entire- 
ly too many cars held back with the 
idea that consumers would pay any 
old price as they had been doing in 
former late summers. The abundance 
of other cheaper fruits smashed the 
well planned program. 


The New Navel Plantings 


The Navel deal has seen its glory— 
so far as total production is con- 
cerned. There are no new plantings. 
One large grower recently admitted 
that he had tried in vain to get nurs- 
ery stock with which to replace trees 
injured by the freeze and neglect and 
had been unable to get nurserymen in- 
terested. Each one stated that he had 
nothing to offer outside of Valencias 
and Mediterranean Sweets. One said 
he had not received but one call for 
young Navel stock during the year. 

Valencias are increasing so steadily 
that it is now a question as to how 
long it will be until there will be a 
surplus production. A few years ago 
65 per cent of shipments were Navels 
and about 35 per cent Valencias along 
with miscellaneous. By another couple 


of years the ratio will be perhaps 45 
or at the best 50 per cent Navels and 
within five years it will be 65 per cent 
Valencias and 35 per cent Navels. All 
of this change has come within six or 
seven years. 

Here are a few figures which should 
be of interest to fruit receivers and 
worth pasting up for reference: 

Navel orange shipments ending 
Nov. 1 each year starting 1917 and 
ending 1922 were as follows:—13,268,- 
127 boxes—2,532,025—7,686,931—7,540.- 
041—10,893,635—6,596,462. During the 
same period Valencia shipments were: 
5,305,178 —4,170,202—6,774,582 —7,301,- 
736—9,437,859—5,111,892. Miscellane- 
ous varieties for the same period 
were: 801,577—762,687—906,951—682,- 
501—765,747—285,963. 

These figures will show in a con- 
densed form just how rapidly the 
Valencia is replacing: the Navel. 

Grapefruit shipments during the six 
year period were: 132,728—160,737— 
255,937—263,035—303,559—277,006. 

Lemon shipments during the period 
give a clearer idea of the change in 
that crop: 22,441,902—9,140,051—19,- 


488,788—19,290,874— 26,205,875 —16,- 
125,162. 

Grouping all citrus together the 
number of boxes shipped each year 
for the six years reached these totals: 
22,441,902—9,140,051—19,488,788 —19,- 
290,374—26,205,875—16,125,162. 

Southern California is rapidly be- 
coming one great scattered village of 
little homes often with an acre or pos- 
sibly five acres but recent develop- 
ments have been along the line of 
grilling up the scores of cities and 
towns and thence spreading out be- 
tween each group of towns in any one 
of the many valleys. This develop- 
ment is steadily cutting the citrus 
acreage into smaller and smaller 
blocks until the time is not far dis- 
tant when commercial groves will be 
few and far between. Once well 
known citrus districts are today prac- 
tically covered by villages. Less and 
less trees are being set and more and 
more bungalows and garages going 
up, more paved roadways and more 
and more acreage for vegetables be- 
ing reclaimed from _ standard field 
crops. 


Future Citrus Profits Depend On 
The Trees You Plant 


Good trees are the foundation of a profitable grove. It 
pays to plant the best, regardless of first cost. Choose 
your trees as carefully as you do your friends. The Buck- 
eye catalogue tells how to select citrus trees that will 
abundantly repay your care and patience in bringing a 
grove into bearing. May we mail you a copy? 


Buckeye Nurseries Inc. 
Established 1880 











TAMPA 820 Citrus Exchange Building FLORIDA 
HEE EEE LEY + 
HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. z 


TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 










300 Rooms With Baths 
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Avocado Nursery Stock 
4 of Quality 


We still have a good supply of avocado nur- 
sery stock in the popular varieties. These 
trees are young, healthy and vigorous, budded 
to the best types for Florida plantings. Grove 
planters should get good results and early and 
profitable returns from the planting of these 
trees. Avocado culture offers greater induce- 
ments than any other line of horticultural en- 
deavor in Florida. Write for complete cata- 
logue and details for the planting and care of 
young avocado groves. 


Citrus Trees 


Fertilization, spraying, and other necessary 
grove operations for spring season are fully cov- 
ered in our book entitled “Fertilizers for the 
Spring Application” by Bayard F. Floyd. Do not 
fail to send for a copy if you have not received 


one. 


Markets demand bright, unblemished fruit. 
The spring season is the time to insure such fruit 
by proper spraying. Do not delay, for after the 


fruit is once marked there is no remedy. 
THOMAS CITRUS TREES 


We have a fair stock of the celebrated Ideal Fertilizers lead in Field Results. 
Thomas citrus nursery stock, and can fill or- 
ders in some sizes and stocks for late plant- 
ings. By the time for June plantings, we will 
have a complete stock in all lines. It will pay 
you to place your order now. 


Ideal Insecticides protect the crops from insect 
and disease pests. 


ideal Methods produce biggest Profits. 


ee 


The Thomas Guarantee Stands Back of Every 
Thomas Tree. 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 


Manufacturers of Ideal Fertilizers 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


The C. E Thomas Nurseries 


40414 Zack Street Tampa, Florida 
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I Tirrell Big Four 
' Sprayer 


5 H. P. New Way air cooled engine. 
200 gal. cypress tank. 

Large air and solution pumps. 

Two 50 ft. lines special hose. 

Two spray canes. 

6x34 front and 6x42 rear steel wheels. 
Steel truck. 

Weight only 1300 pounds. 
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The sprayer that is proving to the Florida growers that satisfactory results can be obtained 
WITHOUT HIGH PRESSURE. It eliminates pump repairs; it eliminates shut-downs due to faulty 
high pressure; it puts a mist over the trees equalto a high pressure sprayer; it uses only ONE-HALF 
the amount of spray material that a high pressure sprayer does; it cuts the cost of spraying ONE- 
HALF. It is doing all of this for other Florida growers, and it will do the same for YOU. 

Write for catalogue and full data on this excellent sprayer. 

As it is now time to spray with Lime Sulphur and Nicotine Sulphate, let us quote you on your 
requirements. 

Complete stocks of Oil Emulsion, Bordo Oil, Soluble Sulphur Compound, Lime Sulphur Solution, 
Nicotine Sulphate, Niagara Dusters and Dusting materials kept in stock. Your business solicited. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


303 Krause Bid7., Tampa, Florida 
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Brogdex Company Reorganized 


A reorganization of the Brogdex 
Company of Florida and California 
has recently been effected under which 
large California interests have gained 
control of the company and its meth- 
ods of processing fruit for shipment. 

After a thorough investigation of 
the process of handling citrus and 
deciduous fruits under the Brogdex 
process, a syndicate was formed by 
a number of Los Angeles men, and 
the Brogdex Company of California 
was organized. Representatives of 
the western company were sent to 
Florida and to Washington to famil- 
iarize themselves with all conditions 
pertaining to the business. Following 
these investigations, the new organiza- 
tion purchased control of the Brog- 
dex Company of Florida, buying the 
interest of Messrs. Ricketts and Ha- 
worth, and later purchasing the great- 
er portion of the stock of the Flor- 
ida company. 

Among the Californians interested 
in the new organization are William 
J. Wallace, of the Pacific Oil Com- 
pany, H. W. Keller, a prominent bank- 
er and developer of the Coast, H. F. 
Keenan, of the Pacific Oil Co., A. L. 
Schwartz, a leading real estate and 
oil factor, F. C. VanDenise, vice-pres- 


Treat Your Citrus Trees 


RIGHT 


Use 


GULF FERTILIZER 
HARDIE SPRAYERS 
JOHNSON DUSTERS 
CUSHMAN ENGINES 


The Gulf Fertilizer 


Company 


Tampa, Florida 


ident and general manager of the 
Ventura Oil Co., W. R. Miller, attor- 
ney for the Pacific Electric Co., and 
E. M. Brogden, originator of the pro- 
cess and former president of the 
company. 

The directors of the reorganized 
company are: W. J. Wallace, presi- 
dent; H. W. Keller, H. F. Keenan, E. 
M. Brogden, F. C. VanDenise, and W. 
R. Miller, the latter being also secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 

The head office of both companies 
will be at 501 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, and the affairs of the 
Florida company will be in charge of 
W M. Hampton, of Winter Haven, 
who has been appointed manager for 
Florida and the Islands. All financ- 
ing will be done from the West here- 
after, and as soon as various organiza- 
tion plans are completed, the new 
management will begin to go after 
business systematically in every sec- 
tion of the United States as well as 
in many of the islands and in foreign 
countries, where attorneys are now 
busy filing patents covering the pro- 
cess and machinery, among which is 
a waterless washing system which 
they believe will prove a great benefit 
to the citrus world in general. 


An aggressive campaign of adver- 
tising to assist the packers and job- 
bers and to familiarize the consumers 
with the merits of Brogdexed fruit 
will be put under way as soon as the 
new organization is ready to function 
systematically. This requires ade- 
quate capital, and the officers of the 
old company, realizing this, have 
worked to that end, and in announcing 
the new organization they feel that 
they have succeeded well, as the new 
company has both sufficient capital 
and men of the right caliber to give 
the citrus industry and the apple 
growers a much needed process and 
proper co-operation 

Messrs. Ricketts and Haworth take 
over ail the construction equipment 
formerly operated as a separate de- 
partment of the Brogdex Company, 
and these men will continue to fol- 
low the construction business, along 
the’-same general lines which made 
the firm of Brogden, Ricketts & Ha- 
worth so successful. 


Ncthing but harmony, honesty, in- 
dustry and frugality are necessary to 
make us a great and happy nation.— 
George Washington. 














Citrus Fruit Growers 


Are the most prosperous citizens we 


have. 


For that reason we are in this 


paper to call attention to the best 


line of Clothing, Furnishings & Shoes 
—we believe—in the State. 


Let us prove it by a visit or by a 


telephone order; we pay parcel post 


charges anywhere. 


Henry Giddens Clothing Co. 


30 years of Leadership 


Tampa, Florida 


The Clothing Corner, 


Giddens Building, 
Phone 2267 
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| en Tria Grow” 


' When you think of planting, 
call on us. We can help you 
a great deal. For delivery 
this season we have a fine, 
complete stock of all varie- 
ties of citrus. 


‘ 1922-23 Catalogue Now Ready 
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' Glen Saint Mary Nurseries @mpany 


y Winter Haven, Florida 
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INSURE YOURSELF AGAINST TIRE TROUBLE BY USING 


| LEE CORD PUNCTURE PROOF TIRES 


‘ The Steel Disc Shield prevents PUNCTURES, also protects the inner carcass of the 
"| tire from STONE BRUISE, which makes LEE PUNCTURE-PROOF give the full 
‘ UNINTERRUPTED MILEAGE built intothem. 75 per cent of regular Fabric or Cord 
/ Tires do not give the service that is built into them, because of Punctures and Stone 
i: Bruises, that invariably cause blow-outs. 
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For Sale by the Following Dealers: 

A Lee Tire Co., Jacksonville Lee Tire Co., Tampa 

Wy Bailey’s Service Station, Lakeland Johnson & Ryles, Perry 

we Barker & Case, Bradentown Kent Vulc. Works, Sanford 

ix City Filling Station, Orlando Lindsey-Hay Motor Co., Quincy 

‘ Central Service Station, Orlando Murdock Merc Co., Murdock ie 

4 Charlott Filling Station, Punta Gorda Main Street Garage, Ft. Meade ; 

ii Coleman & Ferguson, Dade City Marine Garage, Jacksonville Vv, 

( Cc. & H. Service Station, Eustis Motor Inn Serv. & Filling Station, Miami ES 

Vi W. L Cooper, New Smyrna Oliver Bros., Palatka Ny 

+3 East Tampa Garage, East Tampa People’s Garage, Wauchula 3 

NN Eureka Filling Station, St. Petersburg Pickett Motor Co., Winter Haven 4 

4 Eastwood Tire Shop, Sebring Petrey’s Service Station, Arcadia ye 

YY Ft. Pierce Vulcanizing Works, Ft Pierce Parker Motor Co., Perry 

N Geo. D. Frost, Clearwater H. E Pickett, Callahan ‘ 
Franklin Hdw. Co., Ft. Myers > Tig aed came tiles es ii 

Vy ‘ Sceni ghway > 

‘ Island City Garage, Fernandina Watertown Trading Co., Watertown ' 

i Joe Johnson Auto Sales & Equipment Co., Williams Co., Leesburg 

‘ Titusville L. F. Ward, Daytona PR 

y Jacksonville Elec. Serv. Co., Jacksonville Yanco Filling Station, West Palm Beach 


If there is no dealer in your town, write us 


LEE TIRE COMPANY OF FLORIDA, INC. 


~ Jacksonville : 
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Concern May Handle Grove 
Paper 


That the Florida Mortgage, Title 
and Bonding Company, now being or- 
ganized by prominent financiers of 
Tampa, Miami and St Petersburg may 
prove of direct benefit to Florida 
grove owners is the announcement 
made by the promoters. 

The widespread demand for a state 
mortgage company large enough to 
underwrite Florida securities and sell 
them in northern markets is proven 
by the requests which have come in 
for information about the Florida 
Mortgage, Title and Bonding Co., now 
being financed by the city. Plans for 
a state-wide company with a large 
capital have long been cherished by 
Mayor Charles H. Brown, of Tampa, 
who is one of the best known finan- 
ciers in the state. Mayor Brown has 
put his heart and soul into the project, 


CHAS. H. BROWN 
Mayor of Tampa 


which he expects will require all of 
his attention as soon as it is in full 
operation. Mayor Charles H. Brown 
is now President of the Bank of Com- 
merce of Tampa, President of the 
Tampa Loan and Savings, Pres‘dent 
of the First’ National Bank of Tarpon 
Springs, President of the Bank of 
Osceola County and interested in sev- 
eral other banks through the state. 
He is convinced that the field in 
Florida for the new Florida Mortgage, 
Title and Bonding Co., with its $2,- 
500,000.00 capital, is practically un- 
limited. He and his associates are 
naturally actuated by the desire to 
make money but are also desirous of 
helping to develop the state through 
the bringing in of large amounts of 


new capital. As soon as the Florida 
Mortgage, Title and Bonding Co. has 
sold its stock to investors in Florida 


‘it will be in a position to handle mort- 


gages on groves, construction work 
and other developments needed thru- 
out the state. It will underwrite these 
mortgages and resell them in north- 
ern markets. 

Other officers of the company are 
Mayor Frank F. Pulver of St. Peters- 
burg; Attorney Frank B. Shutts of 
Miami; John H. Perry, Publisher, of 
New York and Florida; Alfred H. 
Wagg, Banker, of West Palm Beach, 
and N. A. Perry, Banker, of Tampa. 

Stock of the Florida Mortgage, Title 
and Bonding Co. has only recently 
been placed on the market but results 
for it have been widespread. A great 
many persons who make a practice of 
loaning money on 8% first mortgages 
seem desirous of placing their money 
in the Florida Mortgage, Title and 
Bonding Co., where they can receive 
the regular rate of interest on their 
capital without having to be bothered 
with the details of abstracts, tax re 
ceipts and the other incidentals con 
nected with the loaning of similar 
amounts of money on first mortgages. 

In addition to the Florida citizens 
all over the state who are interested 
in purchasing some of this stock there 
has also been a ready response from 
tourists now in Florida who have had 
experience with similar companies in 
their home states and have found their 
investments profitable in such institu- 
tions. 


A young citrus tree should be 
topped back to about eighteen inches 
when being transplanted to the grove. 
A short stem will not dry out so read- 
ily as a long one, and the tree will 
get a quicker start. 


Watermelon, cantaloupe and cucum- 


ber growers, plant catch crops of 
early crook-necked squash. Melon and 
p.ckle worms feed on the squash and 
thus the crops you expect to harvest 
fruit from are protected. 

CLASSIFIBD ADVER'TISK MENTS 

The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one _ insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we eannot charge classified accounts, 
and would. therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 


ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Splendid solidly bearing 
orange grove in one of the best orange 


REAL 


producing sections of the state. Soil of 
the best to be found anywhere. Quality 
citrus fruits produced up to the highest 
standard of excellence. Reason for sel- 
ling, moving away. It is an opportunity 
worth while to some one. Address Box 
114, Citra, Fla. 2t-pd 


10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old, Lakeland Highlands, next to 
Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
oe H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests this 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 

les, California. 


cause 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 
Chinnewa Falls. Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES—Large stock of all 
kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, ro- 
ses, shrubs, vines, etc. Order direct from 
growers. Most complete line offered in’ 
Southwest. Free catalogue. Express 
paid. Consolidated Nursery. Houston, 
Texas. tf 


a 
ADAPTED BUNCH GRAPES bring pay- 
ing returns eighteen months after 
planting. Plant an acre and be inde- 
pendent; best commercial fruit invest- 
ment in south, fruit brings highest 
prices. We introduced these grapes 
into Florida and they have been doing 
well ten seasons. Other adapted fruits 
also—tree blueberries, blackberries, 
figs, etc. Full information, free cata- 


log. Adapted Nurseries, Tampa, Fla. 
100-tf 
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PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple, 
Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 
state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 
Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 
Dept. Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 
Fla. 





ADAPTED GRAPES are planted with 
excellent results all through March. Free 
catalog. Adapted Nurseries, Tampa, 
Florida. tf 


FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights Ali 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tenn'lle 
Ga. Mar. -4t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 2461, Tam- 
pa, Florida, 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 
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Better Homes and Better 
Furniture 


If you are building a home or planning the furnishings for one, the services of our interior 
decorator are at your call. 


It is our business to help you in your selections for the interiors so that they will be in keeping 
with the exteriors which have been planned by your architect and in fact it is even more im- 
portant to have the interior planned properly. 

Those who are not familiar with the proper blending of colors can easily mar the appearance 
cf a handsomely furnished room, so it is always better to have advice on this subject even 
though you have definitely made up your mind on what furnishing you will use. 


Ours is a complete home furnishing institution; here you can select furniture, floor coverings, 
draperies, china, awnings and novelties Furnishings made by leading manufacturers are 
shown in profusion on our five spacious sales floors and we invite your comparison of values at 
all times. 


“We Deliver to Your Home”’ 


Tarr Furniture Co. Inc. 


“Everything For The Home” 
Tampa Stat Twiggs TAMPA, FLORIDA Phone 3643 
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That good taste in Senate Coffee is 
the result of the careful blending of 
the best coffees. 


If you are not now a regular user of 
Senate Coffee, get a trial can at your 
grocer’s. 


"NONE BETTER 


‘The Taste ThatiSatisfies” ‘ 
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Tampa Coffee Millis, Manufacturers 
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NOTED AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMIST CELEBRATES 
EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


On the 17th of March, the noted 
German agricultural chemist and in- 
vestigator, Dr. Paul Wagner, of 
Darmstadt, completed his 80th year, 
at which time his numerous friends 
and pupils in Germany held a cele- 
bration at Darmstadt in his honor. 

Fifty years ago, Doctor Wagner 
became Director of the Experiment 
Station at Darmstadt, which had just 
been founded, and has since won for 
this institution a world renown, thru 
his investigations on plant foods. 
Doctor Wagner certainly deserves to 
receive great commendation for hav- 
ing, with the help of his own method 
of pot experiments, substantially ex- 
tended and firmly established the 
foundation for the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 

He was the first to recognize and 
correctly estimate the fertilizing ef- 
fect of the Thomas Phosphate or Ba- 
sic Slag. 

By a steady improvement in the 
methods of fertilizer experiments in 
the field, he succeeded in making of 
these field experiments a practical 
means of exact investigation. 

Doctor Wagner, furthermore, has 
clearly shown the results of his in- 
vestigations in the vegetation house, 
field, and laboratory, to the practical 
‘farmer, either in articles which are 
easily. understood, or in inspiring lec- 
tures; and in this way he has con- 
tributed in an enormous degree to- 
ward the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers in agriculture. 

Here in the United States, many of 
Doctor Wagner’s articles are known, 
having been translated or summarized 
by numerous writers, to the great ad- 
vantage of American agriculture. 


CITRUS FRUITS FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA 

South Africa growers last year ex- 
ported 290,000 boxes of oranges. About 
40,000 packages of naartjes were 
shipped during the season, while 10,- 
000 boxes of grapefru‘t arrived in 
England from South Africa, the Amer- 
ican trade commissioner in South Af.- 
rica informs the Department of Com- 
merce. The quantity of oranges actu- 
ally shipped was cons‘derably smaller 
than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the season, although 
the cool chamber accommodation on 
the mail steamers was superior to 
the 1921 facilities. About 230,000 
boxes of oranges were sh'pped from 
South Africa in 1921. 


In answering advertisements, say 


you saw it in The Citrus Industry. 


42 Broadway 
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Mining German Potash 


Healthy Crops 


It has long been known that German 
Potash Salts prevented certain plant 
diseases, as well as greatly increased the 
quantity and improved the quality of 
crops. 


Scientific investigation now shows us 
that not only Potash but also Magnesia 
is required to prevent certain plant 
diseases. 


The German Potash Salts contain Mag- 
nesia as well as Potash. 


If you insist on having your fertilizer 
contain from 5 to.10 per cent of Potash, 
derived from Genuine German Potash 
Salts, you will secure at the same time 
enough magnesia to prevent plant dis- 
eases due to magnesia hunger. 


For Tobacco, and for those Fruits 
which are injured by Chlorin, the fer- 
tilizer should carry 10 per cent of Pot- 
ash, derived from Sulfate of Potash or 
from Sulfate of Potash Magnesia. 


Use the latter if your tobacco leaves are 
not sound. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


H. A. HUSTON, Manager 





New York City 


POTASH PAYS 


